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DAVISON’S PHYSIOLOGIES 


Human Body and Health—Three Books 
Health Lessons—Two Books 











Two Series of Practical Physiology and Hygiene 
That 


Teach children what they ought to know to be healthy and 
strong: : 








Show the evils and dangers that lurk in the common drinking 
cup in public places, already prohibited by law in six states: 

Tell how disease is caused, and how it can be prevented: 

Make prominent the intimate relation between the health of 
the individual and the health of the community: 


Discuss the effects of alcohol on human society, in a sane and 
sensible manner: 





Help the pupils to understand the true value of fresh air, 
proper food, exercise and cleanliness. 


Further information on request 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. 


we sinking of the mammoth 
| Star steamship Titanic, off . 


the. Newfoundland banks, through 
collision with an iceberg, early in 
the morning of April 15 is the 
most appalling ocean disaster of 
modern times. The ship was the 
largest afloat, and was on her 
maiden.trip from Liverpool to New 
York. She had more than 1,300 


‘passengers aboard and a crew. of 


nearly 900. She was built in ac- 
cordance with the latest develop- 
ments of marine architecture,—a 
mode! of strength and power; and 
she was under the command of one 
of the mest experienced of captains. 
If any ship ever built might be re- 
garded as invulnerable to the perils 
of the sea she might have been; yet 
the great iceberg drifting down 
from the frozen North crushed her 
as if she had been a skiff. She sank 
only four hours after the collision; 
and the first reports indicate that at 
least 1,500 of the passengers and 
crew went to the bottom with her. 
Immediately after the collision half 
a dozen steamships summoned by 
wireless messages of distress from 
the sinking craft hurried to her re- 
lief from the different points at 
which the messages reached them. 
It was the Cunarder Carpathia 
which reached the scene in time to 
take in the survivors from. the life- 
boats. That nearly all of those 
saved were women ‘and children 
speaks well for the gallantry and 
humanity of the crew and the men 
passengers and for the discipline on 
the ship. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST. 
The most significant politica 
event of the last few days is the 
overwhelming. success of Mr. Roose- 
velt in Illinois and Pennsylvania at 
the Presidential primarjes. Illinois 
had been conceded to him al! along, 
but the size of his majority was be- 
yond all expectations. In Pennsyl- 
vania it had been generally believed 
that Mr. Taft would gét at least 
half of the delegates, but Mr. Roose- 
velt secured nearly all of them, and 
js sure also of the delegates-at-large. 
On the same day that Illinois voted, 
the New York Republican conven- 
tion elected a solid list of Tait 
delegates, although it did not give 
them definite instructions. Roose- 
velt has the Maine delegation, but 


Tait has _that of - Vermont. 
On the Democratic © side, . the 
most interesting incident is the 
sudden emergence of Speaker 


Champ Clark as a really formidable 
candidate. Illinois gave him a great 
lift as it did Roosevelt. Governor 
Harmon of Ohio seems almost to 
have disappeared from the contest; 
at least his candidacy is not taken 
very seriously. At the present mo- 
ment the issue seems to lie between 
Speaker Clark and Governor Wilson 
ot New Jersey; although, on the 
Democratic side as on the Republi- 
can, there begins to be talk of a pos- 
sible third candidate. 

THE RUMOR OF THE POPE’S 

DEATH. 

The happily-unfounded report of 
the death of the pope, which flashed 
over the civilized world from Madrid 
Thursday forenoon, only to be offi- 
tially contradicted a few hours later, 
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won credence long enough to elicit 
expressions of regard and sorrow not 
only from Catholics. but from non- 
Catholics as well. It has fallen to 
the lot of the present pope to con- 
front some of the most serious ques- 
tions in the recent history of the 
pontificate; theologically, in the 
spread of “modernism,” and in civil 
relations, in connection with hostile 
legislation in France, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. Under all conditions, he has 
carried himself with firmness and dig- 
nity. The rumor of his death had a 
curious origin. Some one at Rome 
was telegraphing to an attache at 
Madrid the news of the death of his 
father, and he used the word “papa.” 
But this word as used in Italy may 
mean father or “the Holy Father”; 
and the latter interpretation was put 
upon it by the recipient of the tele- 
gram. 


THE COAL SITUATION. 


The result of the .conference be- 
tween the anthracite miners and 
operators was an agreement to re- 
convene the 1902 strike commission 
to settle the present trouble. This 
puts a hopeful aspect. upon the situa- 
tion, for it indicates a temper on both 
sides averse to a long and disastrous 
struggle. Four operators and four 
representatives of the miners will 
serve upon the commission, and they 
will thresh out the questions at issue. 
Discussion, compromise, and arbitra- 
tion are vastly better ways for the 
adjustment of such differences than a 
stubborn contest of strength, with the 
great public and all its business and 
industrial interests ground between 
the upper and nether millstones. It 
will be a great gain to the country two 
have these means resorted to at the 
outset rather than after a battle of 
opposing interests. 


THE FIGHT FOR HOME RULE. 


Great Britain does not lack for ex- 
citements. The great ccal strike, 
which cost the country in one month 
more than the Boer war cost in any 
single month, is but just over when 
there sets in the fight in Parliament 
over the government’s bill for home 
rule in Ireland. On the eve of the 
introduction of the bill there was a 
monster demonstration against it at 
Belfast, at which the men of Ulster 
expressed in a positive and menacing 
way their intention to resist the bill! 
to the utmost. The great boon for 
which Irishmen have longed for so 
many years, and which they came 
near realizing in Gladstone’s time, 
will not be gained now except after 
a jong and bitter struggle. 
WATCHING THE NEW. TRUSTS. 

The recommendation of Herbert 
Knox Smith, commissioner of cor- 
porations, that the federal govern- 
ment should have a permanent ad- 
ministrative office through which to 
supervise interstate corporate bus- 
ness should receive prompt consider- 


ation by Congress. It can do little. 


good to have such great combina- 
tions as the Standard Oil Company 
and the American Tobacco Company 
disintegrated through the enforce- 
ment of the anti-trust law, if the new 
units are to be allowed to go on their 
way without any supervision. Under 
such conditions, there can be no ade- 
quate check upon the development of 
unscrupulous combinations, and no 
protection to security-holders who 
are not “on the inside.” There is at 
present no judicial machinery adapted 
to handle this problem. What Mr. 
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Smith urges is a permanent adminis- 
trative system, with broad powers of 
investigation, which by publicity and 
supervision may preserve competi- 
tion and provide equal opportunity, 
and which will always be in a position 
to furnish the information needed for 
legislation or regulation. 


THE TRUTH. ABOUT SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


The fact that Abraham Ruef, who 
is serving a fourteen-years’ sentence 
for his share in municipal corruption 
and bribery in San Francisco, has 
begun: publishing, in one of the San 
Francisco papers, a complete history 
of the frauds in which he had a hand 
may well lead to the hasty migration 
from that city of a number of wealthy 
and influential capitalists. Appar- 
ently Ruef’s determination to make a 
clean breast of these matters haS the 
full approval of the authorities; for 
the district attorney is reported to 
have recommended that the indict- 
ments still pending against him be 
dismissed. However that may be, 
Ruef’s disclosures will be followed 
with intense interest, and will relieve 
somewhat the general sense of dis- 
Satisfaction that the men who shame- 
lessly bought votes in the San Fran- 
cisco city government and who prof- 
ited by the deals which Ruef eng- 
neered should go scot free. 


THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD. 

These have been anxious days 
along the Mississippi. Through 
breaks in the levees at different 
points, the devastating flood has 
swept over farms and wrought havoc 
in cities and towns. Altogether, not 
less than 15,000 square miles of terri- 
tory have been under water. The 
loss of life has been less than might 
have been expected, but at least 40,- 
000 persons are homeless and in im- 
mediate need, and the property loss 
is estimated at from $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000, though all figures are but 
guesswork. Seven  states—Illinois, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Mis- 
Sissippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana— 
have suffered. The national govern- 
ment has acted with promptness for 
the relief of the homeless; but there 
is need that this assistance should be 
supplemented 
tions. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


The Sutherland bill, upon which the . 


Senate Judiciary Committee has or- 
dered a favorable report, is an_ at- 
tempt to solve the problem -of the lia- 
bility of employers for accidents to 
employees, so far as common car- 
riers in interstate and foreign com- 
merce are concerned. The remedy 
afforded by the bill, if it becomes law, 
is to take the place of all existing 
common law or statutory remedies. 
Only injuries caused by the wilful in- 
attention of the employee or by his 
drunkenness while on duty are ex- 
cluded from the operation of the bill. 
Otherwise, definite provision is made 
for compensation for every form and 
degree of injury. As matters now 
are, the railroads pay out annually 
about $10,000,000 on account of in- 
juries to employees. It is estimated 
that the new bill will increase these 
payments one half. But, under the 
present system, a large part of what 
the railroads pay for injuries is ap- 
propriated by the claims attorneys. 
These gentlemen would be eliminated 
under the proposed system. 
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WINSHIP TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘“* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence tha: may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I ive) 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 

From a Maine teacher: 

**] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and Iam very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

‘With very kind regards ana thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

*“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you havesome one that you cap 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
aqoney in keeping me well oe in regard to vacancies in 
this of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, 1 am 

“ Very truly yours.’’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 











Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 





156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 





SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Requires no technical skill on the part of the teacher—merely ability to read and do 


the fundamental operations in arithmetic. 


Every lesson contains a connected and progressive series of problems in one indusiry. 
Each lesson holds child’s attention to one line of construction until he knows something 


about it. 
Paper. Price 25 cents. 


Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


WHEN you consider the influence, for good or bad, the lead pencil has on the 


handwriting of the child; 


WHEN you consider the waste incident to use of the cheap, ungraded lead 


pencil ; 


THEN, which is now. is the time to get in touch with the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY and ask their advice. Let us know 


for what purpose you want the pencil and we agree to provide THE PENCIL 
THAT FITS, Mention this paper and samples will be sent. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


THE CONTINENTS AND THEIR PEOPLE 


By James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed. B.,8. B., Depart- 
ment of Geography, State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
California, and Arthur Chamberlain, B. 8., A. M., 
formerly Professor of Education, Throop Polytechnic 
one Pasadena, California. Each vulume, Cloth, 

mo. 
VOLUME |. NORTH AMERICA 
xi+-299 pages. 55 cents net. 
In this volume all the countries of North America are 
treated in detail, their physical, political, eocial, and indus- 
trial characteristics being described. 


VOLUME Il. EUROPE 
x+258 pages. 55 cents net. 

In the twenty-one chapters of this book all the countries 
of Europe are carefully and fully treated. As in the preced- 
ing volume, the authors place much emphasis upon the re- 
lations between physical and human conditions in the vari- 
ous countries of the continent. 

Both books are fully equipped with maps and are most at- 
tractively illustrated. 


HOW TO LEARN ENGLISH 


By Anna Prior, Henry Barnard School, Hartford, Conn., 
and Anna I. Ryan, High School, New Britain, Conn. 
Cloth. 12m». viii+257 pages. 55 cents net. 

This book is unique in its plan, inasmuch as each lesson is 
an —— of an actual experience in the life of the pupil, 
the adult foreigner. The conversational method is used 
throughout. 


BEGINNINGS IN AGRICULTURE 


By A. R. Mann, Secretary to the New York State College 
of Agriculture at ¢( ornell University. Cloth. 12mo. 
x+326 pages. 75 cents net. 

Based on the Report of the Committee of the National Edu- 
cational Association on Industrial Education in Schools for 
Rural Communities, this text treats the four sets of subjects 
recommended by that Committee: the affairs of agriculture, 
the soil, farming schemes and crops, and farm animals. 

‘*The book may be taught with ease by any teacher, and no 
pupil can study it without ever after being well informed.”’— 
Fournal of Education. 





The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chicago Dallas San Francisco 





Boston 











RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
pitation. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to subscribers 
who are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 
pires. 


eof Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper ifsent toaformer address 
uatil ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


0 ag tn” te a are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
iewing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
reiaittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.— Should a number of the JoURNAL fail to reach 
a subscriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifyin 
usof the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number will 
be sent. We guarantee a ful) year’s subscription. 


All Letters Reteinies to the Editorial department and all 
sommup ications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed 
to A. E. Winsnir, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business 
management of the JouRNAL should be addressed tothe Publishers 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publication Office: 6 BEACUN STREET 


BOSTON 





CLUB RATES 


In clubs of three or more new subscriptions ° $2.00 a year 

One renewal and one new subscription ‘ e $4.00 * 

One renewaland two sew subscriptions . ° - $5.50 ¢ 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Some of the State legislatures are recognizing the 
necessity for a general knowledge of the principles 
of public health and are passing laws requiring that 
the teaching of the means by which the common 
communicable diseases are spread and how they 
can be prevented be made a part of the course of 
study in every school in the State. 


The States of Montana and Utah have been leaders 
in making such laws. 


Many people say such material ought to be inthe 
hands of the parents. It is true it ought, but we 
cannot hope to change the habits of the grown folks. 
The foundation for an intelligent crusade for the 
prevention of communicable diseases must be laid 
in the minds of the children. 


A clear concise little volume setting forth the un- 
derlying principles of health preservation is 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


BY THOMAS PD. TUTTLE, M. D. 


Secretary and Executive Officer of the Montana State 
Board of Health 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


New York 











For the Grades 


Standard courses of study now provide for 
the teaching of Elementary Commercial 
Geography in the grades. 


ADAMS’ ELEMENTARY 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


meets the demand for a satisfactory text-book cn 
the subject. 





It gives the pupil: 





An elementary, simple, direct, readable treatment of 
the subject. 


It gives the teacher: 





A well-ordered guiding plan for assistance in the 
teaching of an unfamiliar subject. 


It gives pupil and teacher: 





A helpful and satisfactory text builcing up the subject 
on the basis of historical evolution, resulting in a 
logical, synthetic progress of instruction. 


Published by 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


POCATELLO, IDAHO. 


Here is one of the most distinctively railroad 
towns in the country. It is literally the “Gate 
City,” as it always styles itself. Through here 
pass all trains to the Pacific Northwest from every 
gateway in the United States except those from 
St. Paul, and the same is true regarding trains to 
Montana, and they all meet here. 

Here also are the railroad shops for all these 
lines. 

It is also the focus of vast mining, ranch, and 
fruit interests. I knew the city first in 1896, when 
it was one of the wild, “broncho busting” rail- 
road spots, with its wide-openess flaunting itself 
in one’s face at every turn. 

To-day it is dry territory, and the naughty ones 
are shut out from public gaze in a stockade, so 
that there is no cleaner, more wholesome, or prim 
little city anywhere than that of business and resi- 
dential Pocatello, a change almost miraculous. 

No small factor in this cleaning up has been the 
public school interests, over which Walter R. 
Siders has presided for twelve years. One sug- 
gestion of the activities of this great West may 
be seen in the fact that, with twelve years’ record, 
Mr. Siders is one of three city superintendents 
who have been in their present positions for that 
length of time in six states. 

Every school in Pocatello has a good play- 
ground equipment of the most approved patterns, 
including volley ball in every case. Manual train- 
ing and domestic science equipments are provided 
so that every pupil has work in one or other. 

The schools show the advantage of the steady 
purpose of a clear-headed, well-educated, courage- 
ous, progressive leader. We have in hand sev- 
eral demonstrations of the good work being done 
here, which will appear from time to time. 

The State Technical Institute, foolishly named 
“The Academy of Idaho,” is doing much to en- 
noble the sentiment and advance the city in cul- 
ture and progressive educational ideals. 

Miles Frank Reed, principal, is doing much, 
and is doing it exceedingly well, for the trans- 
formation of what was originally intended for a 
merely state high school into a genuine State 
Technical and Agricultural Institute. 

It may always have a college preparatory de- 
partment, because that was in the mind of those 
who projected the “academy,” but its great mis- 
sion will be secondary courses, with the best 
possible features in industrial arts, im home eco- 
nomics, in commerce, and in agriculture. 

The grounds about the buildings have seventeen 
acres, with abundance of young trees and six new, 
good, well-appointed, and well-equipped build- 


ings. The administration building (74x18?) cost 
$63,000; industrial arts (65x120), Faris Hall 
(383x116), a boys’ dormitory, Turner Hall, a girls’ 
dormitory, a dining hall, and an infirmary. 

The farm, of 100 acres, has new and admirable 
buildings, and the beginnings of the best of 
blooded stock equipment in cows, sheep, swine, 
and poultry. There is no thought of experimen- 
tation except incidentally, but itis already a good 
demonstration farm for all Idaho agricultural 
interests. 

The equipment of the entire plant has cost a 
quarter of a million, and it receives from the 
legislature $40,000 a year for maintenance. The 
enrollment is already upwards of 300 a year. 


IN MONTANA 


This copper-wool-grazing mountain state is 
coming into its own along the higher lines of 


thought and educational activity, and the State’ 


Normal school at Dillon is doing its full share in 
this evolution. The latest plan of the new edu- 
cational activity is a study of rural school condi- 
tions by Grant E. Finch, principal of the Normal 
Training school of Dillon. To him I am indebted 
for many of the facts and photographs in this and 
other articles. 

The country school of Montana is fascinating 
to a woman with a lot of spirit and adventure. 

Miss Rowena Rowen, for instance, is a bright 
and brilliant little blond, whose grandfather was 
president of Illinois College at Jacksonville. 
She was born in that college town, graduated 
from the high school, took up work in the college 
and also in the Chicago University. 

A school for ‘$100 a month at a railroad junc- 
tion on the plains of Montana was attractive; her 
photograph and credentials tempted the school 
trustees, and Rowena Rowen blew into Laurel 
with two trunks and a box of 500 books. There 
was no place for her to board where she could 
have a room to herself, to say nothing of having 
her books and a piano; so she bought a site, 
sketched a plain little building 16x24, purchased 
the requisite lumber, hired a carpenter or two, 
and soon was living in a charming one-room 
house, with a piano, book-shelves built in the 
walls, and everything cozy and quite the most at- 
tractively arranged in the town. She borrowed 
money to buy the site and build the house, bought 
her piano on the installment plan, bought other 
lots on money from the bank, and sold them 
shortly after at an advance. When the school 
year ended, she had her house and her piano 


“nearly paid for. She spent her long vacation at 


the State Normal school, and the board of edu- 


: 
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cation raised her salary enough to pay all her 
summer bills. 

The women teachers who have ceased to be 
finicky get ahead in Montana and in adjoining 
states. A typical instance at the registration in 
one of the departments at the Normal summer 
school is suggestive. 

A prim maiden handed her name to the teacher. 
It read “Harriet Hastings.” “‘Miss Hast-ings,” 
said the teacher. “No, Miss Has-tings,” was 
the reply. A moment later the teacher said: 
“Well, Miss Hast-ings, you may,” etc. “I said 
Miss Has-tings.” Then a cheery little body 
handed up her name, “Rowena Rowen,” saying, 
“You may pronounce it any way you please,” 
Whereupon Lucy Carson fell in love with Rowena 
Rowen. 


A MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE GRADUATE. 


Some of the young women are of the elect. 
Mary Osborne graduated from Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass., in 1908, and came 
out to Chouteau county, the second largest 
county in the United States. She is in a genuine 
ranch district; has $75 a month; is given her 
board free and a saddle horse for her exclusive 
use. A year ago Superintendent W. F. Gordy of 
Springfield, Mass., offered her a position in his 
high school, but it was no temptation. She has 
entered upon her fourth year as prosperous as 
she is happy. 


ALMA E. —. 


But most of the interesting teachers are out in 
the prairies holding down claims and teaching 
school. 

In Custer county Miss Alma E. , graduate 
of the State Normal College, Dillon, Dr. H. H. 
Swain, president, teaches school and is holding 
down a claim on 320 acres of government land, 
and the young man to whom she is engaged is 
holding down an adjoining 320 acres and doing 
the dry farming for both of them, and she draws 
$75 a month for teaching. It will be time enough 
to marry when they have their title to 640 acres, 
which they could not get if married. She lives in 
a shack on her ranch, and she rides in the saddle 
daily eight miles to her school. 





PLAYING IN LUCK. 


Another teacher in Custer county, Miss P , 
took up a 320-acre desert claim. The choice of 
the lot was exceptionally good. One has to live 
on the claim for five years and pay twenty-five 
cents per acre to the government each of the five 
years. This teacher was in extra good luck, for 
at the end of one year she was offered $16 an acre, 
or more than $5,000 for her rights in the claim, 
and she declined the offer, and continues to teach 
for $75 per month and live on the ranch. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


Mrs. Mary Lee Wilson, superintendent of 
Custer county, is a graduate of the Dillon State 
Normal school. Her county is 114 miles by 130 
miles, with nearly 15,000 square miles. There 
are but fifty country schools in the county, but 
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to visit these schools once she must travel 2,300 
miles, and go into North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Wyoming. She drives 1,700 miles in her 


buggy. 
When she has a county institute she gets every 
teacher in that vast county to attend. The 


traveling expenses are enormous. There are 
teachers whose traveling expenses to the institute 
are $50, but this county superintendent prevails 
upon every school board to pay the expenses of 
the teacher to the annual institute. 

BUILT HER OWN HOUSE. 

Frances Hardwick of Chouteau county not 
only took up a claim and taught school at $75 a 
month, but she built her house with her own 
hands. She planned her little house with no 
frills or ornamentations, figured out just what 
beams, board, windows, doors, and frames for the 
same would cost. She ordered the timber 
she needed, bought tools, and nails and paint, and 
with her own hands built her comfortable home. 


GOOD TEACHING. 

Mrs. Duryee has a delightfully appointed 
schoolhouse, and her teaching is as good as you 
will find in a city. 

Out on the prairie she has sixteen pupils, and 
her school has globe, maps, and charts, and her 
methods and devices are up-to-date, and her 
blackboard work is excellent. 

Even some of these desert schools are beauti- 
ful on the inside. 


—e ee on 
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THE LAUGHTER OF FOOLS 


A. A. BERLE. 





In one of the high schools near Boston not long 
since a parent had occasion to see the principal 
concerning the want of satisfactory relations be- 
tween her son and one of the teachers. The main 
question under discussion was one relating to 
scholarship, but in the course of the conversation 
another question arose. It appeared that the 
young person had been very carefully instructed 
as to the manners he was expected to observe 
toward his teachers. He was to greet them re- 
spectfully every morning, was to take off his cap 
to them when he’ met them, and otherwise observe 
the forms of good breeding which are supposed 
to be the sine qua non of helpful and worthy re- 
lations between teachers and students. One day 
the youth announced to his parents that he did 
not expect to observe these forms toward a cer- 
tain instructor any longer. It was hardly a co- 
incidence that it was also the one in which the un- 
satisfactory teaching relations occurred. On be- 
ing questioned, it appeared that his salutations 
were uniformly ignored, and he was beginning to 
feel that he was silly in trying to maintain exotic 
good manners with a person who evidently pos- 
sessed none. 

When the principal announced this fact to the 
teacher in question, according to the principal's 
statement, “he laughed wuproariously.” He 
thought it was absurd that he should be expected, 
‘while standing in the hall seeing lines pass, to ob- 
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serve the salutations of a youth who was passing 
by, entering upon his morning work. The com- 
plaint seemed to him childish and unworthy of 
serious thought. He was entitled to his opinion 
of course. 

But was it entirely an accident that forty-five 
per cent. of this teacher’s pupils in that quarter 
failed in their work? Was it entirely an accident 
that numerous families in that community are up 
in arms against him not on account of his man- 
ners, but on account of his teaching? Is it en- 
tirely accidental that many students now in 
college can be found who think that the time 
spent with him was not wasted entirely, but would 
have been but for their own energy and interest in 
their work? Is there any direct immediate rela- 
tion between manners:and scholarship? 

This incident is brought to the attention of the 
readers of the Journal because many years’ obser- 
vation have taught me that there is such a rela- 
tion, and that it is of importance not merely be- 
cause it bears upon the human interest and cul- 
tural habits of both teachers and young people, 
but because there is a relation which has to do 
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with intellectual efficiency here of the very great- 
est importance. The laughter of the person re- 
ferred to was costly amusement not merely for 
him, but for every one of the students undef his 
tuition. Wise parents in that community will de- 
mand that no work with their children be given 
over to him. People who know how the minds 
of children are influenced and how interest is de- 
veloped and maintained will not risk having their 
capabilities destroyed by habitual contact with 
boors. Manners are not morals, but they are the 
substratum upon which a great deal of morality 
is built. Manners are not scholarship, but they 
constitute the via media by which knowledge is 
best conveyed. There is taste and quality in 
scholarship as well as everything else. And even 
the fearfully excessive demand for good manners 
when lines are passing will have to be met! Most 
of the work of life has to be done with vast lines 
of humanity passing all the time. Nobody with 
the usual amount of brains expects good man- 
ners to be abrogated while the great human lines 
are passing. Why should they be dropped while 
the school classes are changing? - 
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SIXTH CARNEGIE REPORT | 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching had an endowment last Sep- 
tember, the end of its fiscal year, amounting to 
$12,123,000, of which $11,000,000 was in five per- 
cent. bonds of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. The original gift of Mr. Carnegie was $10,- 
000,000 in 1905; in 1908 he offered an additional 
gift of $5,000,000, the first $1,000,000 of which 
was transferred to the trustees about a year ago. 
Of the income of $590,000 for the year 1910-1911, 
$526,000 was spent in retiring allowances and 
pensions, $36,000 in “general administration,” and 
$16,000 in educational publication. Such sums 
give an idea of the large opportunities which the 
Foundation has in its study and work for the ad- 
vancement of teaching in America. 

The special field of the Foundation is in higher 
education. It feels that college teaching can be 
advanced if the teachers are made to feel a sense 
of security against the time when they shall have 
to retire. Accordingly, a system of retiring al- 
lowances is maintained which offers three specific 
things to the college teacher: A fair retiring al- 
lowance after sixty-five years of age; a disability 
allowance after twenty-five years of service as a 
professor in case of a failure in health so com- 
plete as to unfit him for his work as a. teacher; 
the payment to the widow of a professor who has 
had twenty-five years of service of a pension equal 
to one-half of the allowance he would have been 
entitled to at sixty-five. These benefits accrue, 
under specific rules, to teachers in institutions on 
the accepted list of the Foundation. At present 
this list includes seventy-two universities, colleges, 
and schools of technology. The Foundation is 
now paying 373 retirement allowances and pen- 
sions, the average annual payment being $1,631, 


and the total distribution to date being $1,746,000. 

In discussing the work of the past year, the 
president, Henry S. Prichett, emphasizes the 
necessity of administering the income strictly ac- 
cording to the rules that have been framed. He 
brings out the fact that the rules have been made 
somewhat strict, and that the executive feels that 
no exceptions can be made without endangering 
the cause. And he goes on to call attention to 
the fact that the income which the Foundation is 
likely to have can provide at most for only a 
small minority of the college teachers of the 
country. The duty of the colleges is evident. 
“Has any corporation the right to use the service 
of individual men of high devotion and _ intelli- 
gence up to the end of their working ability with- 
out assuming some responsibility? ... There is 
a widespread tradition that corporations have 
no souls. But of all soulless corporations, the 
colleges probably have the smallest compassion so 
far as the question of dealing with their old ser- 
vants is concerned.” The Foundation urges 
upon the colleges a sense of obligation to their 
old and disabled professors at least equal to that 
shown by: business corporations. 

Another field of activity was taken up by the 
Foundation in 1907, a plan for an exchange of 
teachers between Prussia and the United States. 
Last year nine American teachers were sent to 
Prussia, and seven were received from Prussia 
and placed in different secondary schools and col- 
leges in the country. 

In the second part of the report President 
Pritchett makes a broad survey of all our educa- 
tional agencies in the country from the stand- 
point of efficiency. - He looks at the different 
state systems, notes the various university and 
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collegiate organizations, and states which seem to 
him good and which bad. This part of the report 
is exceedingly interesting, because the Founda- 
tion has studied these problems of administration 
carefully and fairly with the single aim to dis- 
cover what is best for the whole educational sys- 
tem. 

The lack of educational unity among institu- 
tions of higher learning is deplored in the report. 
An extraordinarily large number of institutions 
bearing the name college or university has 
arisen, and this is attributed to the fact that the 
federal government showed no foresight and the 
fact that the states themselves were very lax in 
their scrutiny of institutions of higher education. 
In the case of the District of Columbia, Congress 
has so neglected to throw safeguards around the 
establishment of institutions that, under the 
general laws of the district, any three citizens 
may incorporate themselves as a university, and 
can confer any degree, except in medicine. It is 
not necessary for them to procure any endow- 
ment, to own any equipment, or even to have any 
habitat beyond a post-office address. The cur- 
riculum is entirely within their control, and they 
might legally confer bachelor’s, master’s, and doc- 
tor’s degrees upon every person in the United 
States, or in the universe, upon the sole condition 
of the willingness of the recipient. The only con- 
dition that is generally enforced is a financial one. 
“Washington has therefore become logically the 
home of a large number of institutions whose dis- 
honest practices are immensely aided by the ap- 
parent prestige of a location at the federal capital, 
and by the astounding privilege which enables 
these enterprises to say truly that they are ‘in- 
corporated under the provisions of an Act of Con- 
gress.’” 

Notwithstanding this lack of unity among 
higher institutions, the separate state systems 
have been kept in practical touch with each other 
by their public schools. “The common schools 
have been the great unifying force in citizenship 
in this country. ... Whether one considers the 
local community, the state, or the nation, all edu- 
cational progress for the future lies in such co- 
ordination of the higher institutions of learning 
with the common school system as will conduce 
to the best education of the individual. Out of 
this co-ordination will come not only increased 
efficiency, but also. greater freedom, alike for 
secondary school, college, and university.” 

The report deplores the great variance in or- 
ganization of state systems of education and in 
the varying degrees of efficiency shown by these 
systems. The wide variation in the organization 
of the state systems of education serves to show 
that not only the question of organization, but 
many other questions, such as taxation, school 
management, and the like, have been submitted 
to no common criticism or discussion. “In con- 
sequence, one state imitates another without 
profiting by its mistakes or its successes; one 
state duplicates the work of another nearby with- 
out regard to the differences in their problems.” 
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The variation in school attendance is surprising. 
In two states the school year comprises ninety- 
eight days; in six states the year is from 184 to 
188 days. The variations in percentage of chil- 
dren in state who are enrolled in school and in 
per capita expenditure are likewise great. These 
the Foundation considers to be measures of effi- 
ciency to a considerable extent, measures of 
comparative efficiency at least. “At the present 
time our states show greater discrepancies and 
variations in all these matters than ought to be 
true of a homogeneous and civilized people.” 

But progress is being made in all these direc- 
tions, as is shown by the encouraging educational 
legislation of the past year or two. The report 
praises the steps taken in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Ohio, Mississippi, Georgia, and 
Oklahoma. 

The progress toward a better adjustment be- 
tween the college and the secondary school is 
likewise encouraging. Institutions which have 
been of high school grade, although carrying a 
college name, have advanced in the last ten years 
from competing with high schools, and are at 
last colleges or universities in reality as well as in 
name. Large universities have broadened their 
entrance requirements. These changes help the 
whole system, “so that in Virginia, for example, 
there are now ten times as many four-year high 
schools as there were in 1905.” The better ad- 
justment of the college with the high school and 
the great increase in the number of four-year high 
schools means, of course, a great increase in the 
number of college students. The demand for 
colleges has been over-supplied, as we might 
have expected, and the Foundation analyzes the 
situation. This year’s report is as frank as the 
previous ones. Administrators and institutions 
are harshly criticized where, as the Foundation 
sees it, such criticism is due. And this is one of 
the features of the report which makes it so 
readable. 

Professional education and graduate schools 
are thoroughly treated. “The enormous duplica- 
tion of facilities resulting in great financial waste 
and often in a competition in low entrance re- 
quirements and poor instruction” is deplored. 
The Foundation has had a large share in the gen- 
eral reform of the medical school situation. 
Twenty-two medical institutions have passed out 
of existence within a year. Now attention is 
called to a similar situation with regard to engi- 
neering schools. Such plans for reform are ad- 
mirable, but perhaps the Foundation goes a little 
wrong in its suggestion that most graduate work 
be put in the hands of a few of the greater and 
more wealthy universities. Minor institutions 
can often give excellent graduate work in certain 
special subjects. And minor institutions can give 
valuable graduate work to teachers when larger 
institutions are not available. Still there will be 
nothing but approval for all the report says on 
the importance of quality rather than quantity in 
college and graduate school work. 
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The final word of suggestion js that.in order to 
get a state or a national system which will ap- 
proximate the needs of the community it is neces- 
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sary to find a body of experts competent to study 
the educational situation and to give governors 
and legislators wise and practical advice. 
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Have goodwill 
To all that lives, letting unkindness die, 
And greed and wrath, so that your lives be made 
Like soft airs passing by. 


—Sir Edwin Arnold. 





SIMMONS COLLEGE 
RALPH WARBURTON 

A contrast of opinions is sometimes impressive. 
With the opening of the nineteenth century a 
celebrated Frenchman expressed himself thus: “I 
think it is unnecessary to take into consideration 
a system of education for girls. They can get no 
better teaching than that of their mothers. A 
public education does not suit them, for the rea- 
son that they are not called upon to live in pub- 
lic. For them habit is everything, and marriage 
is their goal.” 

But as the century progressed quite a different 
opinion began to prevail, and soon swept in with 
the force of a tide. Women were not to be 
barred from public life, and hence an education 
for this new phase in their life was not only bene- 
ficial, but absolutely essential. From this con- 
ception came in rapid succession higher schools 
for young women, with seminaries and colleges. 

Yet these were largely cultural in their aim. 
They provided for but one segment of the larger 
educational life for women. In a sense, they 
were vocational; but the vocation on which their 
aim was focalized was predominantly intellectual. 
It did not, could not, take in what is thought of 
to-day as vocational in its broadest sense. 

Then it came to John Simmons that an educa- 
tion might well be provided for young women in 
such branches as would enable them to earn a 
livelihood. And by his will he made provision 
for such an institution, which resulted in the 
chartering of Simmons College in 1899, and its 
beginning its notable work in 1902. It became, 
and yet remains the pioneer vocational college. 
After. ten years of institutional life, it stands re- 
nowned for what it has attempted and accom- 
plished. It has met an apparent educational 
need. It has justified its existence. It has won 
the regard of the community in which it was 
founded, and its influence has reached every sec- 
tion of this land, and has been felt in lands be- 
yond. 

The courses of study are: Household econom- 
ics, secretarial, library, and science courses, to 
which were added in 1904 a course in horticulture 
and one in nursing. The full course covers four 
years, though it may be shortened to two years 
to graduates of other colleges. Then for those 
whose days are occupied, but who wish to im- 


prove themselves, there are evening classes in 
shorthand, typewriting, languages, cookery, etc. 
The management of the well-known Boston cook- 
ing school was transferred to Simmons a few years 
since. It will be readil¢ seen that each depart- 
ment of study leads to a definite practical occu- 
pation. 

The vocational features of Simmons make a 
strong appeal to young women to whom the ques- 
tion of livelihood is more or less paramount. 
At present the student body has passed the thou- 
sand mark, and the staff of instructors numbers 
nearly fifty. The increase in attendance may al- 
most be termed phenomenal, while the productive 
funds—according to the last report accessible— 
amount to some two and a half million dollars. 

Simmons is, however, not content with the 
notable expansion of the past decade. It is now 
seeking to raise its standard to the full college 
level, and to be a college in fact as well as in 
name. And it is giving earnest and expectant 
thought also to the enlargement of its dormitory 
system, so that the students beyond Metropolitan 
Boston, who cannot readily come and go each 
day, may be under the immediate care and super- 
vision of the college authorities, and may also 
have the benefit of close association with the in- 
structors and their fellow students, as at Welles- 
ley or Holyoke. 

These ten years of Simmons have made possi- 
ble the realization of many of the best educational 
dreams of President Lefavour along the voca- 
tional line. To him belongs in no humble meas- 
ure the blazing of the way which others are find- 
ing it both sane and safe to follow. He may not 
all the problems which vocational 
training for women have raised; but he and his 
fellow-instructors have not failed in undermining 
many former prejudices against it, and by their 
eminent success in what they have accomplished 
have aroused the expectation that Simmons will 
in the next decade itself even more 
fully to the confidence of the educational world, 

In <ll this the dean, Sarah Louise Arnold, has 
played a vital part. The fact that she was a 
member of the board of trustees of the fund be- 
fore any plans for its utilization had been formed 
enabled her to be largely instrumental in laying 
the plans that are having such a noble fulfillment. 
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STUDY OF PICTURES—<(VIII.) 


MARY ELLASON COTTING 


By this time the pupil should have acquired 
keenness for the story interpretation to such: a 
degree as to make the asking of only a few lead- 
ing questions necessary. 

“Oxen Ploughing’* (Rosa Bonheur)—Of the 
pictures kept perma- 
nently upon the wall, 
the Bonheur is_ the 
next for consideration. 
Cail attention by ask- 
ing: Do you suppose 
this is an actual repro- 
duction of a real scene? 
Probably not; the ele- 
ments of similar scenes 
many times observed 
were unconsciously (at 
first) grouped in the 
artist’s mind, and after 
a time came an im- 
pulse—which with an 
artist is inspiration—to 
paint oxen, for Rosa 
Bonheur was first, last, 
and always a painter of 
animals. As is plainly 
seen, the magnificent 
animals are the domi- 
nant feature of the pic- 
ture. There must be a 
background for them 
just as an artist makes 
one for any portrait, so 
the landscape was ar- 
ranged with the 
wooded hillside to give the shadow necessary 
to throw the foreground into relief as well as to 
preserve the balance of the construction. The 
physical qualities of the oxen are suggested by 
by the heavy, rough land, and the wprise of the 
foreground at the right, and thought directed to 
their character by the introduction of the driver in 
simply a poise of guiding rather than prodding. 

Their placing across the foreground, as also 
their size and action, indicate that they, and not 
the humans, are of more importance. 

The wonderful power which the docile beasts 
possess is made plain through the kind of work 
which they are represented as performing. Their 
ability to be of service to man is shown by de- 
picting the even, deep furrows, the making of 
which would not have been possible but for their 
nerveless, steady action, which the artist leads the 
observer to understand by the way she has ex- 
pressed the lack of nerve tenseness, body strain, 
and by the freedom of muscle play. It seems as 
though one lesson to be read from this picture 
is that the very best work can be accomplished 
through slow, sure, continued exertion rather 
than by hurried, strained nerve-force, and also by 
subordinating self to the leadership or influence 
of an intelligence superior to one’s own. 

By the human elements one is remin 
wherever there are domestic animals there man 


*Used in the issue of February 22. 





ROSA? BONHEUR.—Dubufe 





must be, for the one needs the other; it is ever 
service im exchange for protection and care. 
Human and animal life are very dependent upon 
each other, and man’s duty to the beasts in his 
possession is not slight; neither is it to be es- 
caped. [Just here 
may be the 
tunity for suggesting 
the formation of an 
Animal Protective Club, 
the members of which 
shall be responsible for 
the right care of all 
animals in the ward 
where they live. ] 

After the study of 
the constructive phases 
of the picture, an 
analysis of the labor 
represented as being 
performed may be in- 
troduced. Either or 
or both forms of con- 
sideration should be 
used as the subject for 
a written exercise. 

Following this may 
be the use of the por- 
trait of Mile. Bonheur, 
which the pupil is to 
analyze himself before 
the teacher presents the 
following facts concern- 
ing the artist’s life. 

Portrait of Marie 
Rosa Bonheur.—The artist was born of French 
parents in 1822, and lived to be _ seventy- 
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seven years of age. She came of a gifted 
family; therefore her inclination toward art 
was understood, and in time she was allowed 
to have the advantages of good training. 
She showed very soon pronounced ability to 
represent animals, and 
finally became a painter 
of them almost to the 
exclusion of all else. 
She was very featless 
about going among ani- 
mals, easily learned, to 
understand their charac- 
teristics, and,  conse- 
quently, her representa- 
tions are so very natural 
it seems as if they were 
just going to move. 
That she might go about 
and work with ease, she 
discarded the attire of 
her own sex, and 
adopted an  unconven- 
tional combination of 
the attire of both sexes, 
and for this reason at 
first one mistakes her 
portrait for that of a 
man. She was held in 
high esteem by artists 
and the people alike, 
and no painter of the 
French school of paint- 
ing ever received greater 
honors than she did. Her life was more free from 
the sorrow of waiting for recognition than almost 
any other artist of her school, and probably fewer 
obstacles came into her life both as a woman and 
artist. 

“The Sower” (Jean Francois Millet).—In this 
picture man and his work are the dominant fea- 
tures. The land having been prepared, the sower 
goes forth to scatter the seeds. A very easy, sim- 
ple kind of work one might think; on the con- 
trary, it requires physical and moral strength and 
a keen intelligence to sow so that the “harvest 
may be full” in the golden days of autumn. The 
sower must walk back and forth across the field 
with slow and even steps; he must take from the 
seed-bag just the right amount of seed, and scat- 
ter it in quantities just large enough, first on one, 
then on the other side, and in so doing remem- 
ber the “carry” of the breeze as the seed falls to 
the ground. Plodding, patient, alert of mind, 
keen of eye, with lithesome arm all day he works 
with no one to companion him but the flocks of 
hungry birds that ever hover about man and 
beast who follow the sower of the seed to cover 
them lightly with.the loose earth. Here again 
are man and beast preparing for the harvest, which 
helps to make the world-barter, and more sure 
than before becomes one of the belief that “noth- 
ing’ alone stands; all the world’s patts are inter- 
linked, and dependent upon each other,” and the 
sower, returning to his home at the day’s. end, 
knows that he has not only sown the seed, but 
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helped towards the great world’s doing. When 
the above thought has been developed, hang “The 
Gleaners” beside “The Sower,” and give oppor- 
tunity for the pupil to express himself freely in 
comparing the two pictures. 

- Portrait of Jean Fran- 
cois Millet.—This por- 
trait being hung’ with 
the pictures depicting 
two phases of labor, the 
pupil is led to analyze it 
before +eing made ac- 
quainted -with the? fol- 
lowing facts, If the 
ability of the pupil ad- 
mits, let him search 
among teference books 
for, the life-story » of the 
artist and reproddtce .it 
in oral-or written form. 
Millet was born in 1814 
in Gruchy, which is in a 
hilly part of Manche, 
jutting out into the 
English channel. The 
sea was nowhere far off, 
and the child grew up in 
the bracing air of hill 
and ocean. He was 
sturdy of body and 
mind, therefore, and 
showed signs of equally 
well developed charac- 
As soon as he was 
old enough he helped with the work upon 
his father’s farm, which was none too fine a 
one. , In all his spare moments he copied 
the engravings from the Bible or drew with a bit 
of charcoal upon the walls of buildings. One 
wonders how much this copying from the Holy 
Book influenced his mind toward painting the 
wonderful pictures which made him famous many 
years after his death in 1875. When he was 
eighteen years old the family decided that Jean 
should become an artist, and the home people 
worked harder than ever to pay for the training 
which he went from home to receive. After two 
years the father died, and Jean determined to go 
home and work upon the farm, but the home 
people would not allow him to do so. Jean, 
therefore, kept on with his studies, and in three 
more years he was able to paint without more 
instruction. Very beautiful pictures he painted, 
but he was not himself pleased with his work, be- 
cause he believed God meant him to do a nobler 
kind of painting; yet what was he to do? The 
Seautiful-thought pictures could not be sold 
readily, and his family needed many things. At 
last the wife bade him do the noblest work, and 
she would do her best to help. They went to live 
among Other artists in a lovely little town near a 
erand old forest, and he worked with heart, and 
soul to make the pictures he believed he ought to 
paint. After a time people began to understand 
the stories he was trying to tell with brush and 
pigments upon his canvas. Millet must have had 
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the right idea about his work, and we should 
reverence him and his wife for their steadfast 
holding to their belief in what was right; and al- 
ways it must be'remembered that the world to- 
day is the better morally for their example of un- 
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selfishness and self-denial as itis better in pos- 
sessing pictures which arouse in mind and heart 
an understanding and appreciation of the beauty 
to be found in the homely, hard-working, com- 
monplace of life. 
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GIVE THEM A PLACE TO MEET 


The chance for boys and girls to meet each other is one of the essential things of life 
that has been squzezed out of the home by the modern attempt of everybody to live within 
the same square mile. The problem is to find a place where boys and girls can mect under 
tational conditions. People do not go wrong because they want to, but because circumstances 
are against them; and circumstances in the modern city, which has squeezed its children 
out on to the street and into the dance hall and left them to get home any way they can in 
the small hours of the morning, are against our young people at the present time.—Joseph 


Lee, Boston. . 
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THE GARY SCHOOL IDEA 


DR. FRANK CRANE 


There is one town in the United States where 
they have a real school. It is Gary, Ind. As far 
as I know, it is the only place where the public 
school, by the consent of the whole community, 
has been freed from educational nonsense and 
— to psychological truth and actual human 
ife. 

Teachers, or, better, school trustees, ought to 
go there on a yearly pilgrimage. 

The Gary schools are under the management of 
William Wirt, a man with ideas, courage to stand 
by them, and shrewdness enough to get them put 
into practice. He is helped considerably by: the 
fact that the city is only about four years old, the 
citizens wide awake, and the genus mossback has 
not yet had time to grow. 

Here are a few of the features of the Gary 
school system :— 

The buildings are open all day, from 8.30 in the 
morning to 10 at night. Of course children are 
not compelled to attend all the time, but they may 
attend any time. Provision is made for all of the 
child’s time. The “street and alley” hours of the 
average boy usually undo what the six hours of 
school have done for his character. 

Gary has teachers on the playground. 
dren are taught to play as well as to work. 

The time of the child is reasonably divided be- 
tween work and play. 

The motive force in the schools is the child’s 
Own activity and not the imposed will of instruc- 
tors. 

About three hours a day are devoted to the ordi- 
nary studies, such as reading, writing, and arith- 


Chil- 


> 


metic. Three and a half hours are taken up in 
manual training, scientific experiment, music, and 
gymnasium work. The rest of the day is for fun 
in the swimming pool, gymnasium, and play- 
ground. 

Each department is under the direction of an ex- 
pert. 

Children of all grades work together. Thus 
the younger learn by imitating the older, a much 
neglected principle in the common school. 

Children are taught to sew, use the typewriter, 
and such things. Every one learns some useful 
work. 

Those who desire are instructed in the various 
trades under the direction of teachers who are 
members of the trade union, and the time spent in 
school is applied upon their apprenticeship. 

While one set of pupils are at the classroom 
desks another set are busy in the playground or 
manual training department. Thus the school 
can accommodate twice the number of children 
that a school conducted in the ordinary way can 
look after. 

There is no three-months’ summer vacation, a 
relic of the days when boys had to work on the 
farm. No child need attend school the whole 
year, and no teacher is required to work all the 
time: but the school is always open, except in 
August. 

The Gary schools are as full of ideas as an egg 
is full of meat. The entire caste system has been 
abolished. Democracy is supreme. Intelli- 
gence has the right of way. The ghosts of dead 
educational nations have been banished. 

Arid there is not a town in the land where the 
Gary ideas might not be applied—New York 
Globe. 


_——— — — 20060 OO 


We must teach the children the human value and importance of birds. We must 
suggest things for them to do which shall help and increase the bird life about their hcmes. 
Wean boys from their native cruelty by imparting to them positive sympathy with an 
animal’s inner springs of life.— William James: 
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PEACE DAY EXERCISE 


JANE A. STEWART 


{Over the platform against the wall hang the words 
“Peace on Earth.” They may be simply made of white 
or blue pasteboard twelve inches high, or the cardboard 
may be covered with flowers and green.] 
Recitation—“Peace on Earth” (for one or more pu- 

pils).— 

Oh! Peace on earth, glad Peace day, 
Gaily let us sing, 
is And peace on earth, good will to men, 
Let the school bells ring. 
Lo! To-day is Peace day, 
Brighter far than May day, 
Wide, peace banners fling. 


Oh! Peace on earth, glad Peace day, 
Weave in fragrant green, 

And peace on earth, to earth be peace 
In sunny flowers’ sheen. 

Bright as early morning, 

When the sun is dawning, 
Fair Peace may be seen. 


Oh! Peace on earth, glad Peace day, 
Shout the happy sound 

Till the message of glad peace 
Spreads the world around. 

Wonderful the story, 

Unto God may glory 
Evermore abound. 


Essay—“Peace Day” (by a boy).— 

In 1907 the school superintendents of the United 
States at their annual meeting in Chicago voted to rec- 
ommend to all the schools the observance of May 18 as 
Peace day. A dozen states had previously observed the 
day. Peace day began with the opening of the first 
Hague conference. That was in 1899. Every school boy 
and girl has heard about “The Hague Peace Conference.” 
But in case you may have forgotten I will remind you 
that it was a great meeting of men from twenty-six na- 
tions who came together at The Hague, the capital city 
of Holland, to talk about how they could reduce the cost 
of keeping up their big armies. It was the Czar of Rus- 
sia who called them together. He had been thinking 
about the useless cost of war. A newspaper man named 
Bloch had written a book about it. The Czar got hold 
of this book, and after reading it he called the first 
Hague Peace Conference. That was a great event in the 
history of the world. Peace day marks its anniversary. 
Recitation—“Love,” selected.— 


A voice came from the beautiful sky: 

“On the wings of the limitless winds I fly, 

Swifter than thought, over mountain and vale, 

City and moorland, desert and dale! 

From the north to the south, from the east to the 
west, 

I hasten regardless of slumber or rest; 

Oh, nothing you dream of can fly as fast 

As I on the wings of the windy blast! 


“I enter the castle with noiseless feet— 

The air is silent and soft and sweet; 

And I lavish my beautiful tokens there— 
Fairings to make the fair more fair! 

I enter the cottage of want and woe— 

The can“le is dim and the fire burns low; 

But the sleepers smile in a happy dream 

As I scatter my gifts by the moon’s pale beam. 


“There’s never a home so low, no doubt, 
But I in my flight can find it out; 

Not a hut so hidden but I can see 

The shadow cast by the lone roof tree! 
There’s never a home so proud and high 
That I am constrained td pass it by, 
Nor a heart so Happy it may not bé 
Happier still when blessed by me! 


“What is my name? Ah, who can tell? 
Though in every land is a magic spell. 
Men call me that, and they call me this; 
Yet the different names are the same, I wis! 
Gift-bearer to all the world am I, 
Joy-giver, light-bringer, where’er I fly; 
But the name I bear in the courts. above, 
My truest and holiest name, is—Love!” 

The Hague Conference Results (by a girl).— 


The Czar of Russia called twenty-six nations to the 
first Hague Conference May 18, 1899. One hundred 
representatives worked three months. They came to- 
gether full of indifference. They kept out reporters just 
like our United States Constitutional Congress in 1787, 
But when they came to know each other it was very dit- 
ferent. They lost distrust, and were soon planning for 
better things for the whole world. The results weré so 
great and far-reaching that we cannot begin to see them 
all even now, more than ten years after. The great 
thing they did was to institute the Permanent Interna- 
tional Tribunal of Arbitration with over seventy perma- 
nent judges, four appointed by the United States. For 
this tribunal Andrew Carnegie has provided a great 
building called the “Peace Palace,” now being erected at 
The Hague, Holland, at a cost of $1,500,000, and which 
will be completed in 1913. A dozen or more nations 
have taken cases to this court. The United States and 
Mexico sent the first case. War between Russia and 
England was prevented by it in 1905, over the North sea 
collision. The Venezuela dispute was settled by it. The 
Hague Conference provided for mediation which en- 
abled our President to bring about peace between Rus- 
sia and Japan. Arbitration is responsible for peace be- 
tween Argentine and Chile, commemorated by the world- 
renowned “Christ of the Andes” monument. 

There was a second Hague Conference in 1907, which 
took further steps to promote peace the world around. 
Recitation—Selected.— 


Hush the loud cannon’s roar, 
The frantic warrior’s call! 

Why should the earth be drenched with gore? 
Are we not brothers all? 


Want, from the wretch depart; 
Chains, from the captive fall! 

Sweet mercy, melt the oppressor’s heart— 
Sufferers are brothers all. 


Let love and truth alone 
Hold human hearts in thrall, 

That heaven its work at length may own, 
And men be brothers all. 


“The Cost of War” (by a boy).— 

It was the awful cost of war that made the Czar think, 
brought about the first Hague Conference, and gave us 
Peace day, and a big start towards the coming better 
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A STREET BOYS’ CLUB 


Reading, Pa., has a boys’ club on lines that are 
worthy of all commendation. It is fourteen years 
old, has made its own way and now has a fine 
clubhouse with every convenience for genuine 
boy life. 

Of course there is behind it the consecration of 
one man, as in the case of William R. George of 
the George Junior Republic, Ben B. Lindsey of 
the juvenile court, and John Gunckel of the 
Toledo newsboys. Here the man is William Mc- 
Cormick, editor and publisher of one of the en- 
terprising daily papers of the city. He is a 
graduate of Yale University, twenty-five years 
ago did his first journalistic work on the Boston 
Post, and twenty-three years ago went to Read- 
ing for his life work. 

One feature of the club activity is the fact that 
it enlists the fathers with their boys. This year 
eighty fathers pay their dues, attend the meetings 


‘ of the Fathers’ Club, and take a vital part in the 


work of the institution. 

These fathers meet every month for business, 
have some outside speaker, and furnish light re- 
freshments. 

On the same evening I attended the junior 
boys’ meeting, the senior men’s meeting, and the 
fathers’ meeting, and in the late afternoon there 
had been a mothers’ meeting. There were about 
the same number of fathers as young men and of 


young men as boys. 
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rhe mothers, the Working Girls’ Club, and the 


School Girl\Club have their own rooms, the 


fathers have theirs, the juniors their suite of 
rooms, and the young men the lion’s share of the 
building. The young men enter the building on 
one end, the juniors on the side, the adults and the 
girls on the other end. 

The boys have their hours for the baths, the 
young men have theirs, and the fathers have their 
special evening. 

There is basket ball, indoors and out, a bowl- 
ing alley, and various other’ games. There is 
the same cleanliness of life and activity from the 
youngsters up through the young men to the 
fathers. 

The junior boys have eleven basket ball teams, 
and these teams play with one another with de- 
lighfully ardent rivalry. 

The Fathers’ Club established the playground, 
the men making practically all of the apparatus, 
looking after it, and, until this year, they super- 
vised it. Now the city assumes the supervision. 

The Fathers’ Club six years ago took over a 
tract of waste, useless land, and, with the consent 
of the manufacturers who own it, put it in condi- 
tion, surveyed it into lots, 20x30 feet, rent them 
at fifty cents a lot to themselves and their 
neighbors. In six years more than $8,000 worth 
of vegetables have been raised by these working 
men. 

On every Sunday of the year their club build- 
ing is open for five religious services. These 
are a Sunday school for the small boys of the 
vicinity, a young men’s meeting in the morning, 
a boys’ meeting in the early evening, a mothers’ 
Bible class in the afternoon, and a general meet- 
ing for all in the evening. 

Twelve years ago Mr. McCormick took two 
boys of the street to the pastor of the Olivet 
church and asked if he might have a place for a 
Sunday school class of boys of the street. He 
found an open door. The church is two miles 
from the club neighborhood. Nevertheless, boys, 
young men, and the fathers walk two miles to be 
in this class at mid-day on Sundays. The first 
year there was an average attendance of 18, the 
next 31, the ninth year 41, then 61, 64, and last 
year 67. This is an average attendance, fifty-two 
Sundays in the year, two miles from their homes. 
There are 135 men and boys enrolled in the class. 

Mr. McCormick teaches the class, inspires the 
athletic team, the playground movement, the 
garden scheme, and directs everybody so as to 
make the whole plant almost self-supporting. 
Nobody gets anything for nothing. Dues are 
slight, but they must be paid, A father pays ten 
cents a month, a boy ten cents a month, a mother 
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five cents a month, and a girl four cents a month. 

Last year the entire expense of the clubhouse, 
custodian and all,- was $1,158. The dues paid 
$495. The bowling alleys paid $238. The 
balance came from various “meets,” sales, enter- 
tainments, etc., of their own direction. 

This shows what is possible when an earnest 
man enlists a working men’s community in its 
own behalf. 
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CHARLES BRANTLEY AYCOCK 

Our nation has lost a great apostle of education, 
an apostle who insisted upon educational oppor- 
tunities for all, a man who was always in the van- 
guard of the educational renaissance of the South 
—Charles Brantley Aycock. In the midst of an 
address before the Alabama Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in Birmingham on the evening of April 4, 
just when he was urging the great need for uni- 
versal education, Mr. Aycock, former governor of 
the state of North Carolina, staggered, seemingly 
made a strenuous effort to regain his balance, and 
fell prostrate on the stage. His death was due to 
heart failure. The lamentable tragedy cast a 
deep gloom over one of the largest gatherings of 
teachers the state of Alabama has ever seen. 

Ex-Governor Aycock was born in 1859. His 
career has been that of a useful statesman and an 
educational seer. In his own state he has been 
idolized, and throughout the country he has been 
known as “the educational Governor of North 
Carolina.” He fought a long campaign to secure 
the constitutional amendment which meant in- 
creased school opportunjties throughout the state. 
He aroused public sentiment against illiteracy, and 
it was his proud boast that they had “built a 
schoolhouse in North Carolina every day since 
he was elected governor, including Sundays.” In 
Joston he is one of the most pleasantly remem- 
bered figures of the N. E. A. meeting of 1903. 

By his presence-he urged on a noble work; the 
cause will always be inspired by his memory. 
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MEASURING SCALE FOR HANDWRITING 


Tests and scales for measuring the results in 
many of our teaching processes have been prom- 
ised for some time. Before long it will be possi- 
ble, according to the stated convictions of many 
educational psychologists, to measure with Sci- 
entific precision the ability of pupils in spelling, 
composition, grammar, arithmetic, and so on 
through the curriculum. But only in handwriting 
is there as yet any test which gives promise of im- 
mediate usefulness. One measurement scale, 
worked out by Professor Thorndike, was pub- 
lished a year ago. Another one, produced by Dr. 
Ayres, was published recently by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 

Professor Thorndike’s scale was based on the 
average judgment of some twenty-three to fifty- 
five judges, who graded samples of writing into 
groups by what they considered equal progressive 
steps in general merit. Dr. Ayres’ scale is quite 
different both in the method by which it has been 
produced, and the criterion used as a basis. Legi- 
bility, or “readability,” as Dr. Ayres puts it, is 
used as the test for rating handwriting in place of 
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Professor Thorndike’s basis of general merit. It 
is a substitution of function for appearance. And 
there is much to be said for this basis of judgment. 
The prime purpose of writing is to be read. With 
legibility as the criterion, it is possible to measure 
in exact quantitative units through a study of the 
amount of time required to read with a given de- 
gree of accuracy a given amount of the handwrit- 
ing which is being examined: 

The samples for producing the scale, the se- 
lection of judges, the reading and scoring, and the 
classification were managed with the usual fair- 
ness and discernment of Dr. Ayres’ studies. The 
work will stand close scrutiny. 

Several conclusions which he draws from his in- 
vestigation are of significance aside from theit 
value in determining a fixed standard. Ex- 
tremely legible handwritings are almost always of 
good appearance, but many writings of good ap- 
pearance are of relatively low degrees of legibility. 
The most common fault of these good-looking 
writings of low degrees of legibility is the crowd- 
ing together of words on the line. Another com- 
mon fault is the breaking’of lines in the middle of 
words, so that at first glance a single word may 
look like two words. Too close horizontal spac- 
ing between the lines also makes for illegibility. 
“The practical application of all this is that we 
shall obtain the best results in teaching writing 
by striving to conform to types that are most 
readily legible. By so doing, we shall obtain writ- 
ings that are at once the most useful and the best 
looking.” A further interesting conclusion is that 
the different slants and styles of writing are sur- 
prisingly equal as to legibility and the speed with 
which they are written. 

Such conclusions show the possibilities of studies 
in children’s writings. Dr. Ayres’ scale, while 
it does not offer opportunity for measuring the 
variations in speed, is a definite, practical, and ac- 
curate instrument for measuring the results pro- 
duced. We should go to work with it immedi- 


ately, and get material for a large comparative 
study. 


BLISS TO MONTCLAIR 

The election of Don C. Bliss of Elmira, N. Y., 
to the superintendency of Montclair, N. J., at a 
salary of $6,000 is one of the most satisfactory of 
recent occurrences in the educational field. In 
the Journal of Education of March 7 we gave a 
vivid account of what Mr. Bliss wa’ doing im EI- 
mira, and it is highly gratifying to have this noble 
recognition come to him, 
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RILEY AT HOLYOKE 

The campaign against Superintendent Riley of 
Holyoke, Mass., which has resulted in his defeat 
has been unfortunate. Few superintendents have 
had as distinct and definite a success in super- 
vision as has Mr. Riley, We have no disposi- 
tion to question the right.of the committee to elect 
whomsoever they choose, but the defeat of a young 
man of eminent ability, of high moral standards, 
ardently devoted to the work, will always be likely 
to reflect upon the motives of the committee, and 
helps to make the profession of supervision less 
and less desirable. 
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The following resolution has been adopted by 
the council of education of the state of Cali- 
fornia :— 

“Whereas, the frequent reference made to the 
wonderful successes attained in life by men who 
were by environment or otherwise deprived of the 
opportunities of college, university, or high 
school education of the day, and 

“Whereas, the elements of strength observed 
in these remarkable characters were attained 
through and by the labor activities outside of 
school discipline as observed in the life of hundreds 
of eminent citizens of our country, and 

“Whereas, the knowledge of the virtue of these 
activities outside of school regime has caused the 
enriching and enlarging of the school facilities 
resulting in the establishing of manual training, 
domestic science, agricultural work as an integral 
part of the public school system, and 

“Whereas, so far as the state is concerned, it 
makes little difference where the manual training 
work is done or the culture received, whether in 
the shop, farm, or business house or within the 
four walls of a schoolhouse, except so far as the 
measure of the efficiency, and 

“Whereas, many of the students of the public 
schools are also engaged in the study of music, 
art, etc., in addition to the regular school re- 
quirements which have a tendency to undermine 
the health of these children; 

“Therefore, be it resolved that all industrial or 
educational activities of children outside of school 
hours should be taken notice of and investigated 
by the school authorities so as to give the proper 
recognition of same, to commend manual train- 
ing industry and crown the students with ade- 
quate credits for promotion and graduation in 
school work.” . 

0+ @-@@-0--¢ <2 —___—___— 
GOOD FOR KANSAS CITY 

The Kansas City Star has this eminently sensi- 
ble editorial in a recent issue:— 

“Tt is one of the boasts of the board of education 
that the schools of Kansas City, Mo., are ‘not in 
politics.’ 

“Surely a public service, if kept free of partisan- 
ship, should pay those who perform the service as 
well as the public pays servants whose depart- 
ments are in politics. 

“School teachers perform one of the most im- 
portant publi¢ functions. Their rights ought not to 
be sacrificed as an unfortunate result of the sup- 
posably fortunate fact that the service is kept out 
of politics. 

“No one pretends now that the general body 
of the teachers in our grade schools get a suffi- 
cient recompense. And while public opinion is 
aroused to this fact, it will hardly be satisfied 
with less than a substantial and really creditable 
increase of the salary scale.” 


a a 
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Massachusetts had the first compulsory school 
attendance law in the United States. It was 
passed in 1852. The years were eight to twelve 
inclusive, and the length of the school year was 
twelve weeks, 
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DISPLAY OF THE UNITED’ STATES FLAG ON 
SCHOOLHOUSES 


Last year for the first time Massachusetts had 
a school flag law:— 

“The school committee of every city and town 
in Massachusetts shall provide for each school- 
house in which a public school is maintained, and 
which is not otherwise supplied, a United States 
flag of silk or bunting not less than four feet in 
length, and suitable apparatus whereby the flag 
shall be displayed on the schoolhouse building or 
grounds every school day when the weather per- 
mits, and on the inside of the schoolhouse on 
other school days. Failure to observe this law 
for a period of five consecutive days upon the 
part of the master or principal in charge of the 
schools at the time shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than five dollars for each period of five 
days of such negligence, unless~ such failure is 
caused by the school committee in not providing 
the said master or principal with a flag, in which 
case the said penalty shall be imposed on those 
directly responsible for the failure so to supply 
the said master or principal. Said penalty shall 
be imposed by any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion within the commonwealth.” 

$0 90:9-0-¢-<0-—_____ 


Increasingly city officials are looking to the 
Playground and Recreation Association to make 
definite recommendations for filling their posi- 
tions. Much more time should be given to find- 
ing the right men and women and persuading 
them to accept positions in recreation work. 


Lightning never strikes when there is ample 
provision for it to play along insulated rods. 
Boys are never malicious or vicious when their 
activities have opportunities for safe and sane 
play. 


More than 4,000 superintendénts and other ex- 
perts were employed in playground work in 1911, 
including the special work done’ in the summer. 


A pool room is no place for any boy, even if he 


does not play pool, and Judge J. D. Hinkle of 
Spokane has so ruled. 


In at least seventy cities women’s clubs are 
largely responsible for the playground movement. 


Any industrial profit that comes from the true 
industrial school must be a by-product merely. 


Stupidity in thought is none the less stupid as 
thought because it is wittily expressed. 


The temperature of a schoolroom should never 
go above 68°, say the experts. 


It is too bad to have the term “square deal” put 
out of commission. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 


North Conway, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 6-12, 
Chicago. 


Fussiness never inspires virtue. 


Nagging is always repellent. 
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COSTS OF THE GRADES. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. E. SPAULDING 
Newten, Mass. 


Total cost per pupil, 1903-1904.................5. $34.80 
Total cost per pupil, 1909-1910..................- 40.76 
PUNNOD . cs po0ccs ccs bua SanReME Loser einen eo ak 5.96 
Foevebee 1.1.4. ik Siu JRs UO, eas. te. 17% 
Why did a year’s education in the grades cost more 

in 1909-1910 than in 1903-1904 by ............ $5.96 
Jastructiom COSt MOTE ees s sod cces ag cc ceete ssn’ 6.36 
Operation of school plant cost less.......... 31 


Books, supplies, and incidentals cost less.... .34 

General administration cost more.............++:+ .26 
Support of truants at truant school cost more .... .03 
Conveyance of pupils cost less 


ees SRCCSH CONG ak 0040 555s bebe od 844 nde $6.65 
Total ‘savings Oeil tii es ee. LS $ .69 
Net €xcesa: CORE: id. inch by cess cated s hacen desciwis’ 5.96 
Why did instruction cost more by..............- $6.36 
Regular classroom instruction cost more ........ 3.50 
Special instruction, supervision, and administra- 
tion within the schools cost more........... 2.86 
Total’ increased COOP o.s .. 205s nase caccsccecces $6.36 
Why did regular classroom instruction cost more 
ee FY ad + ES ee $3.50 
On account of the increased average salary of 
craberocmhy’ ‘Senctiere “S32, 22 POSE eee 2.48 
On account of smaller classes ..............2+00+ 1.07 
MEE TRMCTOUDE |S 5c ahaiuwénedticacbubeaicie 2 3.50 


Three years ago a special appropriation of 
$15,000 was made for the increase of salaries 
throughout the school system. This sum was ap- 
plied in accordance with the conditions on which 
it was granted, not to any “flat” increases, but to 
increases on the basis of individual merit. Al- 
most none of this amount went to the kinder- 
garten, and comparatively little to the high school 
departments; most of it went to regular class- 
room teachers. Fifteen thousand dollars, scarcely 
seven per cent. of the total salary appropriation 
in the year in which it was granted, was certainly 
a very modest increase, especially in view of the 
fact that during the preceding fifteen years there 
had been no increase in the average Newton 
salary. 

The average salary of the regular class teacher 
in 1909-10—this includes principals’ assistants— 
was $741.67, twelve percent. more than in 
1903-04. This very small increase is the result of 
a rigid application for six years of the rule that no 


_ single salary shall be increased except on the 


basis of merit, that no more than the market value 
shall be paid for the service of anyone. While 
this statement is not susceptible of proof, I am 
satisfied that the efficiency of our corps of grade 
teachers as a whole has increased in six years by 
more than double the rate of salary increase. I 
am equally confident of certain other things 
which unfortunately cannot be proved; I am con- 
fident that no other city in New England to-day 
has a corps of grade teachers as efficient as those 
of Newton; that in no other New England city 
does the corps of grade teachers contain as large 
a percentage of distinctly superior teachers and as 
small a percentage of. decidedly mediocre teach- 
ers as does the Newton corps; that in no. other 
New England city as large as Newton—probably 
not in any other of any size—are the grades free 
from teachers who must in justice be called 
failures. There are no failures in our grade 
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schools. While, as I have said, these statements 
are not susceptible of real proof, I should be more 
than willing—and_ possibly it might be worth 
while—to submit them to the unbiased judgment 
of any competent person who could be employed 
to make a suitable investigation of the matter. 

I trust that no one will misunderstand these ex- 
travagant sounding statements regarding the 
large body of Newton grade teachers. I confess 
they are quite suggestive of the self-satisfied 
braggadocio which is not uncommon in educa- 
tional literature of the type to which this report 
belongs, and on that account I wish I might avoid 
their use. But I know of no other way in which 
I can frankly express my belief so emphatically 
that we are getting more for the money we pay 
our grade teachers than is any other city in this 
part of the country. 


Why did special instruction, supervision, and ad- 
ministration within the schools cost more by $2.86? 


Service of district principals cost more........... 14 
Supervision by primary supervisor cost more.... A8 
Supervision of drawing cost more............+-. 1 
Supervision of music cost less............... 05 
Supervision of penmanship cost less........ 07 
Supervision of physical training cost more... .09 
Two rooms for backward children cost more 33 
Special assistants for individual instruction 
GOSt GOCE Hit. Sous 5 ie OE. ABE. Gs 7 
Instruction in sewing and cooking cost more 48 
Instruction in manual training cost more.... 56 
Substitutes and temporary assistants cost 
thot]: ice chase’. sss AN VMERRS 6d sah edb ESO 05 
One teacher absent on sabbatical year cost 
SHOTS 0 odabnd ath ssSncdpobnesobee-es br bhaRe .08 
Total, excess COSts, «6 s:swawwes Legelepsrienis oe 2.98 
er Pr ye: 12 
WOE SRTOREE 6c udp a Os eh ahs hb pete cases ase 2.86 
Why did the service of district principals cost 
more..By. «i tiweups + deubidsocbacplonete + Geb) nae « $ .14? 
On atcount.of increase in average salary of prin- 
COS oS. Suseie chs ace eee tt teks cehiat hares $ .40 


Increased number of pupils per principal saved $.26 
Net increase 


Beyond a doubt the supervision throughout 
the grades has improved more than 100 per cent. 
within six years; in fact, six years ago there was 
practically no professional supervision of primary 
work and very little of any work. The super- 
visory functions exercised by principals: were of 
the lowest order, such as_ the organization of 
classes on purely mechanical plans of grading 
and promotion, the distribution of books and sup- 
plies, and attention to cases of discipline. To-day 
we have effective supervision of methods of in- 
struction, and of the development and advance- 
ment of every pupil according to his individual 
need. The increased effectiveness of- our grade 
teachers, which has already been commented 
upon, is due in large measure to supervision, An 
average teacher, well supervised, is more effective 
than a superior teacher unsupervised. This is 
doubly true where teachers are working together 
as they must do in public schools ; supervision has 
quite as much to do with the relations of teachers’ 
work as it has to do with the work of the indi- 
vidual teacher. 

Probably no like amount spent anywhere in the 
school system yields one-half the return that 
comes from that spent in the supervision of the 
regular grade work; and the increased am owt 
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spent in 1909-10 over that of 1903-04 has certainly 
been justified ten-fold. 

Roughly one-half the increase amounting to 
$5.96 per pupil has been accounted for by increase 
in salaries of teachers and principals, one-sixth by 
a slight reduction in the average size of classes, 
and the remaining one-third has been shown to 
be due to the development of new and practical 
work and methods largely outside the regular 
classrooms, to which work was almost limited six 
years ago. The rough facts are convenient to 
remember, but the details are necessary to intelli- 
gent thought and action. In the light of these 
details, what shall be done? Where and how can 
we reduce expenses without impairing the effi- 
ciency of our schools? Where and how can we 
reduce expenses—if this must be done at some 
sacrifice—with least injury? At what point and 
how can we increase the efficiency of our work at 
least cost? Where will a dollar bring the largest 
return? 

Do we feel compelled or determined to reduce 
the per-pupil cost of education in the grades? 
We can at once suggest to ourselves a score of 
definite practical possibilities—and decide which 
ones if any should be adopted. Shall we reduce 
the salaries of teachers to the average of six years 
ago? That would save $2.43 per pupil. Shall 
we increase the size of classes to the average of 
six vears ago? That would save $1.07 per pupil. 
Shall we abolish the two rooms for backward chil- 
dren? That would save thirty-three cents per 
pupil. Shall we cease to employ special as- 
sistants for individual instruction? That would 
Save seventy-six cents per pupil. Shall we give 
up all work in cooking, sewing, and manual 
training in the grades? That would save $1.68 
per pupil. So one may go through a whole long 
list of possibilities. 

I am confident that no one who has any power 
to accomplish his purpose desires to see the ex- 
pense of maintaining the grade schools reduced if 
that can be effected only by sacrificing something 
of these schools’ present efficiency. What every 
one would welcome is the maintenance of present 
efficiency at less cost, or improvement in effi- 
ciency at no increase in cost. I believe the 
former to be possible, but the latter far safer and 
more desirable; the effort merely to maintain a 
certain grade of efficiency is pretty sure to result 
in deterioration.—Report. 

————_ 0-0-0 9-2 _____—— 

The time is not far distant when the state will 
require that the institute money be spent to bet 
ter advantage, and one of the first steps toward 
this requirement will be the demand that the insti- 
tutes be held at a time when both teacher and in- 
structor can really get down to business; a time 
when teachers will have school work on their 
minds and heavy upon their hearts; a time when 
they are not off on a vacation trying to enrich 
their own lives and to restore their impaired 
health; a time when so many of them are not in 
school somewhere trying to improve their own 
scholarship or trying to do their “12,” “24,” or 
“36” weeks normal work.—Superintendent Otis 


kK. Hall: 


April 18, 1912 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In the spring of 1909 the Bureau of the Census 
and the Bureau of Education arranged jointly a 
schedule for the “standard form” of school re- 
port. It was used by the agents of the census for 
a few cities in 1909 and for all the cities of the 
country of over 30,000 population in 1910, which 
demonstrated the need on the part of our city 
school systems of some common method of re- 
cording and publishing financial and other data. 
In 1910 the Bureau of the Census, by correspon- 
dence and conference with representatives of the 
Bureau of Education, the N. E. A., and the Na- 
tional Association of School Accounting Officers, 
and with many school superintendents, worked 
out a standard form for reporting financial statis- 
tics of public schools. This form, prepared by 
Le Grand Powers, in charge of statistics of 
cities, and W. S. Small, principal of the Eastern 
high school of Washington, D. C., and presented 
by the latter at the Mobile meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence in 1911, has been 
published in pamphlet form by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

The essential features of the proposed form of 
report are as follows :— 

“1. It makes a sharp distinction -between 
expenses, or costs of conducting school systems, 
and outlays, or costs of acquiring, constructing, 
and equipping permanent school properties, and 
calls for the separation of the two classes of costs, 
each from the other, and both from all other ex- 
penditures. 

“2. It provides for an orderly arrangement of 
all receipts and payments under significant titles. 
In terminology and classification it corresponds 
with Schedule G 34 now in use by the Bureau of 
the Census for reporting the financial statistics of 
schools; which schedule corresponds, in the main, 
with a tentative schedule previously prepared by 
the Bureau of Education and the Bureau of the 
Census. The aim here is to classify receipts and 
expenditures according to their true signifi- 
cance, 

“3. It presents a double classification of pay- 
ments according to (a) the object of payments, 
and (b) the kind or type of educational activity 
thereby supported. Thus payments for teaching 
(an object of payment) are distributed into those 
for elenientary schools, secondary schools, etc. (a 
kind of educational activity). This double classi- 
fication is systematically carried out. 

“4. The form of report is telescopic in char- 
acter. 

It is arranged for a school system which supports 
only the traditional elementary and secondary 
day schools and elementary night schools. In 
addition to these, the larger and more complex 
systems maintain secondary night schools, some 
of which may be specifically ‘vocational.’ Many 
maintain ‘normal’ schools, and, in a_ few in- 
stances, colleges; schools for special classes or 
types of pupils; vocational or trade schools; and 


‘a variety of special educational actiyities which 


here are spoken of as ‘educational exter 
sions; ” 
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SEWARD SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS 
The largest grammar school in the state 





PEACE DAY EXERCISE {During this recitation let the piano be played very 
(Continued from page 437.) softly in running chords that resolve into the key of 
— . America,’ which is taken up and sung by the entire 
time when universal peace shall reign around the world. school at the end of the recitation.] 
Just think for a minute what terrible cost and loss First pupil (rings small chime).— 
comes from war and from just merely being kept ready Ring, Peace dav bells! 
for war. Although war may never come, and grows Sav to the earth this is the dav. 
less likely every Peace day, yet a great peace-loving na Gladdest of all in sunny May 
tion like our own spends enormous sums every year for Say to all men—the bond, the 
building great battleships; for keeping up great armies The rich, the po the high, the low 
and navies, barracks, forts, and all such costly things The little child that sports in ¢g 
Our war department, even with our small army just The aged folk that tottering go,— 
previous to the Cuban war, cost over fifty million dollars This is the morn 
a year, while the total annual cost of public schools in all That peace is born, 
the sixteen southern states was less than thirty-two That brings all men in harmony 
millions at the same period. [Rings the chime again.] 
And now our expenditure for war amounts annually t Se pe . 
over 175 million dollars. In eight years there was Sing of sweet peace! 
total increase of one billion, seventy-two million_dollars, Sing of the love that lives for all 
a sum so big we can hardly imagine it. If this sum Above the greed and hate of men 
could have been spent for schools, for good roads, for Sing the glories that lov 
replanting denuded forest lands, for teaching trades, our The joy of sweet humanity, 
country would be far better off in every way to-day. Persuasive as the gentle dove; 
“Facts About Fighting” (for six pupils; more facts Sing to all men where’er they be, 
may be added by pupils appointed to present them).— This Peace day bright, 
First pupil—Armies take the strongest young men PD S love's ok light, 
leaving the less strong to provide and work for the That brings all men in harmony 
homes of the nation {Rines the chime of bells, and the following version of 
Second pupil—Military equipments must be new. A aM 1 Bless Our Native Land”—the peace “America” 
old sewing machine or reaper may be used, but aot a — > then sung, without announcement, by the school, 


gun that is out of date. 


Third pupil—Millions of dollars’ worth of costly irms 
i - 
and vessels become 


to the junk dealer. 


old junk every few years and are sol 


Fourth pupil—Although the population of the world 
has only doubled since 1850, the cost of | 
rupled. 


Fifth pupil—Europe annually pays for armaments 
time of peace, one thousand million dollars, equal to : 


dollar bills fifty-two miles hig 


pile of 
Sixth pupil—In the had a better 
They decide 
that a third person not interested in the difference could 
Settle a quarrel better than two angry persons. 
Recitation—“Peace Day Hymn” (by two pupils).— 


ancient times men 


way of settling disputes than by fighting. 


words being written on the blackboard.] 


land! 


stand 


“God bless our native 

Firm ‘may she ever 
Through storm and night! 

When the wild tempests rave, 

Ruler of wind and wave, ! 

Do Thou our cot 


By Thy great 


intry Save 


might! 


“For her our prayers shall be, 
Our Fathers’ God, t 
On Thee to 
Be her walls Holiness, 
Her rulers Righteousness, 
Her officers be Peace, 
God save the state.” ] 


“hee, 
wait! 
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GREAT SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


“We are here in the interest of our common country 
and our common humanity by the command of a little 
child. The humbler and more needy the child the more 
absolute is the command. We are here in obedience to 
the spirit of holy service that marks the noblest religious 
expression of the expanding period. If we bring our 
best and most mature attainment to the service of the 
child, we will create the highest blessings for which this 
conference stands.” With this noble sentiment Robert 
C. Ogden opened the greatest meeting of the organiza- 
tion which has done more than any other to advance the 
educational welfare of the states “below Washington,”— 
the Conference for Education in the South. Mr. Ogden 
has been president of the @onference for the past twelve 
years, and this year, as every year, his appearance 
started the conference sessions off in a burst, of enthusi- 
asm. His address this year was a masterful sketch of 
the history of the conference, showing how the organiza- 
tion had suddenly found itself in the meeting at Winston 
Salem, N. C., in 1901, and how it has gradually become a 
vital and living organization, and has brought about the 
co-ordination and close association of several distinct 
boards, each charged with different and special responsi- 
bilities, but all, with one exception, concerned exclu- 
sively with the educational welfare of the southern 
people. These boards are: The Southern Education 
Board, the General Education Board, the Board of the 
Peabody Education Fund, the Rockefeller Sanitary Com- 
mission, the Slater Education Board, and the Board of 
the Jeanes Fund for the Assistance of Negro Elementary 
Education. “Through the entire group there is an inter- 
locking of personalities that brings to the service of each 
the experience of all in a harmony of spirit so perfect as 
to forbid duplication and to insure all the advantages of 
complete co-operation.” President Ogden went on to 
sketch the present advanced condition of education in the 
South. 

This year’s meeting was generally considered the most 
successful in the history of the conference. The Nash- 
ville papers reported “thousands” in attendance. The 
program was an unusually strong one, with several col- 
lege presidents, most of the state superintendents in the 
South, editors of several of the great daily papers, and 
several women who have accomplished large results in 
their educational work. Mrs. Stewart, the “splendid 
Kentucky woman who raises the slogan, ‘No illiterates 
in Rowan county,’” described her work, a work which 
might well be followed in other back-hill counties of the 
middle South. She enlisted eight preachers, all the law- 
yers, several doctors, and many others in the crusade, 
and under her leadership every teacher in the county 
agreed to teach a‘night school for everybody over eight- 
een and under one hundred who could not read or write. 
Mature men and women learned to write the first letter 
of their lives. One old woman said: “1 am seventy-five 
years old, and now for the first time I can write to my 
children out West.” Miss Susie Powell told of her work 
in Mississippi, and Miss Field of hers in Iowa. The 
following list of speakers will do more than anything else 
in limited space to impress our readers with the impor- 
tance of the conference: President Alderman of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Edwin Craighead, editor of the Mo- 
bile Register; Dr. Claxton; Dr. Dresslar; Walter L. 
Fisher, secretary of the interior; President Dabney of 
the University of Cincinnati; Osward Garrison Villard; 
Superintendent Holland, Louisville, Kentucky; and Dr. 
K. C. Babcock. 

At the close of this wonderful three- days’ 
these resolutions were adopted:— 

“The Conference for Education in the South is a 
gathering of workers and of groups of workers who be- 
lieve in the education of all the people at the expense of 

all the people. 

“Fifteen of these groups have come together at Nash- 
ville to take stock of the year’s achievement and to plan 
for the year ahead. Through them the activities making 
for social and educational progress in fifteen southern 
states are furthered. 

“Democracy must look to the country school for its 
extension. Therefore, we believe that the conference 
has acted wisely in devoting a large share of its energy 
to the ways and means of developing the school the 
farmer needs. 

“We are coming to realize that the activities of the 
school must reach beyond the schoolhouse, that the 
school yard is the neighborhood, the county, or the state. 
Therefore, it gives us satisfaction to note the efforts to 
unify all the educational forces from the elementary 
school to the university. 


conference 


. 
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“Among the questions considered in our conferences 
were :— 

“1. The training of farmers on their farms. 

“2. The training of housewives in their homes. 

“3. The training of teachers by supervision while at 
work in their schools. 

“4. The safeguarding of the health of the peop 


le by 
salaried county health officers. 


“5. The awakening of the cities to a sense of their 
obligations to participate in the efforts for rural up- 
building. 


“Looking to a solution of these problems it gives us 
pleasure to note the efforts of the commissioner of edu- 
cation to broaden the usefulness of the national bureau, 
especially- through. the development of the country 
school.” 

Mr. Ogden was unanimously acclaimed the president 
for another year despite his protestations. The other 
officers are: Vice-president, Walter H. Page; treasurer, 
William A. Blair; executive committee, Clarence Poe, 
North Carolina; Harry Hodgson, Georgia; A. P. Bour- 
land, District of Columbia; George J. Ramsey, Ken- 


tucky; H. Kirkland, Tennessee; J. H. Hinemon, 
Arkansas; J. Y. Joyner, North Carolina; J. B. Aswell, 
Louisiana; H. B. Frissell, Virginia; H. W. Laird, Ala- 
bama; S. C. Mitchell, South Carolina; S. B. Brooks, 


Texas; A. A. Murphree, Florida, and Joe Cook, Missis- 
sippi. 


2 Oo He o-0e 
BOOK TABLE 
\ oom 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. A _ Book of 
Sources and Original Discussions, with Annotated 
Bibliographies. By Irving King, assistant eroceneas 
of education, State University of Iowa. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 425 pp. Price, 
$1.60, net. 


Education has always been a social process from sev- 
eral standpoints, and in the present age the demands of 
society have so changed that public education especially 
has become more and more socialized. As Commis- 
sioner Snedden of Massachusetts points out in “The 
Problem of Vocational Education,” tHe public school 
has been burdened with a heavy responsibility. ‘As the 
agencies for incidental and informal education become 
incapable of training men for their complex environment, 
society, becoming increasingly self-conscious, gathers up 
the neglected functions, and assigns them to the school.” 
It is for this reason that students of present-day public 
education and those who are training for positions as 
teachers must devote considerable attention to the social 
phases of the profession. To Professor King it seems 
that there should be a specific course or courses in the 
social aspects of education, and under that title he offers 
a book which he hopes will be regarded and used merely 
as an introduction and guide “to the further study of a 
body of facts far too extensive to be adequately covered 
in anv single volume.” The course is divided into two 
parts: The first on external social relations of education, 
which takes up the social responsibility of the school, the 
rural situation, the home and the school, social centre 
theory and practice, the social need for continuing the 
education of the adult, the’ playground, school garden, 
vocational education and guidance, and, finally, education 
as a factor in social progress and reform,—a compre- 
hensive survey of a broad field. The second part deals 
with the internal relations of the school as a social 
group, taking up the bearing of these relations upon the 
life of the school in general and upon the learning ac- 
tivity in particular. The plan which Professor King has 
followed is that of giving two or three articles or ab- 
stracts of articles on each point which he takes up. 
These are followed by a few pages of editorial comment 
giving problems for discussion and study and an anno- 
tated bibliography in each case. As, for instance, in the 
chapter on the social’ centre movement he has used an 
article of Dr. Dewey’s on the theory of the movement 
and extracts from a pamphlet of E. J. Ward’s describing 
one social centre experiment. These are followed by 
suggestions of Professor King’s and a bibliography of 
some thirty titles. What fault there is to be found wiia the 
book must be laid at the door of the writers on educa- 
tion which this generation has produced,: because Pro- 
fessor King has followed a most approved plan and has 
chosen wisely from the field before him. His general 
comments at the end of chapter sum up the topic clearly. 
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Calisthenics to the Music of Pryor’s Band—Atlanta, Ga. 


“The Victor in the schools” 


HE instrument for the whole school; for every school; for YOUR school. 
Beginning with the kindergarten and leading through every grade, 
every classroom, right up to the university, the Victor has its practical 
every-day—every-hour—uses. 
From the morning exercises through every course of instruction to the 
closing of the session, the Victor has proved itself an invaluable part of the 
school equipment. 


In the interpretation of music alone it accomplishes more in ten minutes 
than could be done in ten hours of talking. It illustrates, as it were, by its living 
examples—the voices and music of the world’s greatest artists—and gives to 
the pupils such a clear and thorough understanding of music as is possible in 
no other way. 

But the Victor does more than that. It stirs the interest in all studies. It 
develops the perceptive, imaginative, and emotional faculties.- It uplifts the 
pupils and results in higher efficiency in every branch of school work. 

The Victor is already accomplishing these very things in more than two hundred cities 
throughout the country and its great value as an integral part of the school equipment is 
becoming more and more appreciated. 

The time is rapidly coming when this wonderful instrument will find its way into 
every school—into YOUR school—to help uplift the ideals and tastes of the scholars in 
every grade. 

Why not get acquainted now with this great work the Victor is doing? Why not 
hear the Victor School Records and let them demonstrate to you what a vital force they 
are in the education of your scholars? 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play the Victor School Records for your particular 
grade, and will also arrange it so you can try the Victor in your schoolroom. 

See the nearest Victor dealer about it today. At any rate write to us for booklets 
and full information. 
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Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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THE BOY AND HIS GANG. By J. Adams Puffer. 


With an introduction by G. Stanley Hall. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated from photographs. Price, $1.00, 


postpaid. 

The author is especially adapted by his studies, tastes, 
and observations to treat effectively and attractively his 
subject, and the publishers have added to the vitality of 
the treatment an admirable setting in illustration and 
other incidental aids to the value of such a book. There 
is nO question as to the need of such a book or as to 
the skill with which this need has been met. 


PAYNE’S MANUAL OF EXPERIMENTAL 
BOTANY. By Frank Owen Payne, M. Sc., High 
School of Commerce, New York. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 
272 pp., with illustrations. Price, 75 cents. 

The old-time method of teaching natural sciences is so 
far behind the times as not to signify anything in this 
age of the world. The laboratory is nowhere more vital 
than in botany, and nowhere is it easier of application, 
nowhere is it less expensive. Professor Payne has done 
a service to the science as well as to students in sec- 
ondary schools in the preparation of this laboratory 
manual for a complete high school course, in which 
botany is continuously correlated with practical garden- 
ing, farming, and bacteriology. Outlines are given for 
228 experiments, dealing with the following topics: Com- 
mon elements, food materials, osmosis, soils, seed 
plants—from seed to fruit, and cryptogams. Each out- 
line consists of a statement of the object of the experi- 
ment, a list of apparatus, directions for doing the work, 
and questions or sttggestions to guide the pupil to the 
interpretation of the results. The wealth of material in- 
cludes so many alternative experiments that teachers will 
be enabled to adapt their work to their special conditions 
and to follow a choice of topics from year to year. The 
drills are chiefly in function, requiring little dissection 
and only simple lenses. The laboratory equipment 
needed is simple, and much of it can be made at home at 
small expense. 
FARMERS OF FORTY CENTURIES; OR, PERMA- 

NENT AGRICULTURE IN CHINA, KOREA, 

AND JAPAN. By F. H. King, professor of agri- 

cultural physics in the University of Wisconsin, 1888- 

1901; chief of the division of soil management, United 

States department of agriculture, 1901-1904. Published 

by Mrs. F. H. King, Madison, Wis. Cloth. 248 illus- 

trations, largely from photographs by the author. 441 

pp. Price, $2.50. 

The late Professor F. H. King did the world a notable 
service when he went to China and Japan as an expert 
to learn why their soils could support three persons to 
an acre after more than twenty centuries of service. It 
is not only the most authoritative publication concerning 
the agriculture of the Mongolian race, but it is the only 
modern book of its kind. Professor King gets closer to 
the real life of the mass of the people than any other 
writer on these countries and their agricultural activities. 





SONG BOOK. By Laura R. Smith and Clarence L. 
Riege. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Paper. 
64 pp. Price, 20 cents. 

Miss Smith is the author of the “Bunny Books,” 
has had experience in writing successful verses 
songs for children. Mr. Riege is well known in the 
West as a pianist, composer, and teacher. In this mu- 
sical volime we have the result of their joint efforts to 
provide pleasing songs for children of the elementary 


and 
and 


grades. Some of the songs have a swing about them 
that must make them favorites of the children, such as 
the “Swinging Song,” “Sailor’s Song,’ “The Wind's 
Song.” A very pretty lullaby is the “Sunny South- 
land” with its soft and measured chorus:— 

“Go to sleep, my little coon, 


t 
All the little ones are weary; 
Go to sleep, sings the old banjo, 
Go to sleep, my dearie.” 


AN ARTIST AT THE ZOO. By Harry B. Bradford. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. Cloth. | Illus- 
trated with sixty drawings from life. 189 pp. Price, 
$1.00, net. 

The author has made drawings from the animals in the 
Washington Zoological park to illustrate his text. Such 
a task is not easily performed. It requires a great deal 
of time and patience. But his efforts seem to have been 
fully repaid in the results. Seldom is a nature study 
book so well illustrated. The story reads along easily, 
showing the encounters of the artist in the zoo and de- 
seribing the habits of the animals. 
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“Book keeping—Intreductory Course.” By G. W. Miner.—*“Euro- 
ot Beginnings in American History.” By A. M. Atkinson. Price, 
1.00.—*“The Student's Hymnal.” Edited by C. H. Levermore 
, Ocents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1 

“An Elementary German Grammar.” By E. C. Wesselhoeft. 
Price, 90 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“‘Agricultural Education in the Public Schools.” By B. M. Davis. 
Price, $1.00. oe: Jniversity of Chicago Press 

“The Story of the Manchester High School for Girls—1871-1911.” By 
Sara A. Burstall. Price, $1.60. Manchester: Duivessity Press. 

“A Text-Book of True Temperance.” Edited by M. Monahan. 
——‘The Year Book of the United States Brewers’ Association.”’—— 
“The Year Book and Peon of the Fifty-First Annual Con- 
vention of the United States Brewers’ Association.”” New York: 
United States Brewers’ Association. 

“The Festival Book.” By J. E. C. Lincoln. 
Barnes Company. 

“Your Mind and How to Use It.’ By W. W. Atkinson. 
$1.09. Holyoke, Mass.: The Elizabetn Towne Company. 

“Outlines of the History of Education.” By William B. Aspinwall. 
Price, 8) cents.——“Old Time Tales.” By K. F. Oswell. Price, 40 
cents.——*Milton’s Comus, Lycidas, etc..and Matthew Arnold’s 


New York: A. 8. 


Price, 


Address on Milton.’ Edited by S. E. Allen. Price, 25 cents. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
“The School in the Home.” By A. A. Berle. Price, $1.00. New 


York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 


“The Montessori Method.” By Maria Montessori. Translated by 


Anne E. George. Price, 1.75. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 
*“Mocco.”” By S. M. Barrett. Price, $1.25. New York: Duffield & 


Co. 

“High School Education.”” By C. H. Johnston. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

“High School English— Book Two.’ By A. R 
Snyder. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company 

“Songs of Sunland for Little Children.” Music by C. H. McCurrie. 
Alameda, Cal.: Alameda Music Company 

‘‘Health and Medical Inspecrion of School Children.’ By W. 8. 
Cornell. Price, $3.00. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company. 

“Commercial Arithmetic.’’ y G. S. Kimball. Price, $1.20.—— 
‘*Kimball’s Commercial Arithmetic—Answers.’’ New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

“Selections from the Riverside Literature Series—for Fifth Grade 
Reading.”’ Price, 40 cents. ‘Selections from the Riverside Litera- 
ture Series—for Sixth Grade Reading.’’ Price, 40 cents.——*“Cbil- 
dren’s Classics in Dramatic Form.” (Book 5.) By Augusta Steven- 
son. Price, 60 cents. ‘First Yeav in Number.” By F. S. Hoyt 
and H. E. Peet. Price, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 
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Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. Murine Doesn’t Smart— 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Exe 3oo 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


An Eye Tenic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


INTRODUCTORY 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


By HENRY E. BOURNE 
and ELBERT J. BENTON 








Professors of History in Western Reserve University 


A new book for the sixth grade based on the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Eight of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. The purpose of the book 
ls to teach pupils that our civilization had its begin- 
nings far back in the history of the Old World, and 
to enable them to think of our country in its true 


About two-thirds of the book are 


given to this introductory history, and the. remainder 


historical setting. 


to the period of discovery and exploration. About 
280 pages, with maps and illustrations. 
Ready in May. 


D.C. HEATH & GO,, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 
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April 18, 1912 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLICEDCE 


MS of educational news to be 
[| insertea under this heading are 

solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
tesue. 


—— 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 18-20: Northeast Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, Leavenworth. 











April 19, 20: Twenty-fourth annual 
Conference of Secondary Schools, 
University of Chicago. 

April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


April 19, 20: Fifth general session of 
the Conference for Education in 
Texas, San Antonio; general agent, 
Lee Clark. 


April 19, 20: Ohio Valley Round 
Table, Martin’s Ferry; president, 
Superintendent C. W. Fretz, Steu- 
benville. 

April 26: Annual meeting of Fair- 
field County Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; president, Wil- 
liam B. Kelsey. 


April 30-May 3: International Kin- 
dergarten Union, Des Moines; 
president, Miss Mabel A. MacKin- 
ney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


May 2, 3, 4: Mississippi Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Gulfport; president, Dr. 
D. C. Hall. 


May 9-11: American Federation of 
Arts, third annual convention, 
Washington; Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, president. 


May 14, 15, 16: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Baltimore, 
Md.; president, C. Valentine Kirby, 
Buffalo, N. Y 


May 17: New England Superintend- 
9 Boston; president, A. D. Call, 
Hartford, Conn. 

May 18: Peace Day. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; general secretary, Alex- 
ander Johnson, Angola, Ind. 


June 14: Flag Day. 


June 19, 20, 21: West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; president, Superintendent 
I. B. Bush, Parkersburg. 


June 24, 25, 26, 27; Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, ninth annual 
meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secre- 
tary-general, Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 25, 26, 27: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville; Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, Morehead, 
president. 


July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N. H.; 
president, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 

~ Brockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I. 

July 6-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; president, Carroll 
G. Pearse, Milwaukee. 

October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
8S. Wright, St. Albans, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


» DOVER. Superintendent Keyes 
shows in his annual report that New 
Hampshire cities are as awake to the 
demand for industrial and technical 
schools as are cities in Massachu- 
setts. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. John Frederick Hop- 
kins, director of the Schools of Art 
and Design at the Maryland Insti- 
tute, Baltimore, was elected principal 
of the Normal Art School of Boston 
last Friday. George H. Bartlett, 
whom Mr. Hopkins succeeds, has 
been head of the Normal Art school 
for the past thirty years. He will 
now be known as principal emeritus. 

The board of managers of Filene’s, 
one of the large department stores, 
put into effect an admirable and un- 
usual policy on March 1. It was the 
establishment of a minimum wage of 
$8 a week for women workers and of 
$6 a week, grading up to $8 in six 
months’ stages, for male employees. 
This commendable move, and one of 
great significance, was not men- 
tioned in the Boston dailies. 

Maurice P. White is acting super- 
intendent, pending the election of a 
permanent superintendent. Walter S. 
Parker was unanimously re-elected 
assistant superintendent for the term 
of six years, with the provision that 
he agrees to retire at the age of sev- 
enty years,—four years hence. 

CAMBRIDGE. Fourteen  asso- 
ciations were represented by thirty- 
seven members at the second annual 
conference of presidents of the Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers’ Federation in 
the Dutch room of the Riverbank 
court last Saturday. The associa- 
tions of teachers in Wakefield and 
Salem applied for membership and 
were elected. After the meeting of 
the directors, some representative 
of each association told of the vari- 
ous ways the teachers’ clubs had 
been vitalized in his or her city. 
Miss Anna C. Murdock outlined a 
plan of helping sick and needy 
teachers which had proved very 
successful in the Boston Teachers’ 
Club. Mr. Peaslee of Lynn told of 
a unique plan of his club of getting 
the teachers actively at work for the 
club by dividing the city into four 
sections for entertainment arrange- 
ments and other activities. In New 
Bedford the association keeps a 
“live wire” in each building who is 
responsible for the teachers there, 
according to Allison R. Donovan, 
who is president of the New Bed- 
ford Association. The reports from 
other cities were just as interesting. 
Throughout it all could be seen the 
feeling that all the teachers’ clubs of 
the state allied under the federation 
are working for a common cause,— 
the advancement of the professional 
welfare of the teacher. 

SOUTH HADLEY. With an 
anonymous gift of $50,000, which has 
been announced recently, the endow- 
ment fund of Mt. Holyoke College 
now amounts to about $370,000. 

WENHAM. H. R. Williams has 
been re-elected for three years as 
superintendent of the schools of 
Wenham, Essex, and Middleton at an 
increased salary. 

WORCESTER. Superintendent 
Lewis has appointed a committee of 
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citizens to act as a vocation bureau 
for the vocational guidance of pupils. 

There are now three assistant su- 
perintendents in this city instead of 
one as formerly. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. The outdoor school 
is now considered a practical success 
in Hartford. It was started two 
years ago, and it is held in a large 
tent in the rear of one of the ele- 
mentary schools. A few of the 
points wherein the success has been 
most salient are given by the board 
of school visitors in their report as 
follows:— 

“Increased vitality, weight, and im- 
oro physical condition of the pu- 

ils. 

“Undoubted educational advance 
by the pupils, such as would have 
been impossible for them in the usual 
indoor schoolroom. 

“Acquiescence of the parents for 
their children to attend this school 
has been much more readily ob- 
tained, and the ‘charitable’ taint 
which it had at first has worn off. 
The school is regarded as part of the 
school system, and its work assumed 
a definite relation to the other 
schools of the city. 

“An emphatic lesson to parents as 
to the value of fresh air. Many bed- 
room windows in the homes of the 
parents of these children have been 
open, in consequence of this school 
and its direct benefits. 

“It would seem that the fresh air 
plan of educating children might be 
adopted in most school buildings to 
the extent of having more direct 
fresh air in the rooms, precaution be- 
ing taken to avoid strong drafts. In 
the tent, however, the air comes in 
= the wind blows, and no one suf- 
ers.” 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. On April 8 the 
President sent the nomination of 
Edward M. Bainter for commis- 
sioner of education for Porto Rico 
to the Senate. Mr. Bainter is su- 
pervisor of manual training in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. It is believed 
that the appointment of an indus- 
trial education man comes as the re- 
sult of the report made to the Presi- 
dent by the investigating committee 
recently sent to Porto Rico. Meyer 
Bloomfield of Boston, it is under- 
stood, strongly recommended that 
trade and industrial education be 
made the salient features of the edu- 
cational system under the new 
regime now being inaugurated. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 


The budget of Columbia Uni- 
versity calls for the  expendi- 
ture of $3,159,730 in the 
from July, 1912, to July, 1913. This 
budget is divided as follows: Colum- 
bia College, $2,101,512; Barnard Col- 
lege, $217,725; Teachers College, 
— College of Pharmacy, ss 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
WILKESBARRE. Mrs. Charles 


Henry Israels of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America 











G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 
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The Holden Imperial Cover 


NEARLY DOUBLES THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS 


—— AND —— 


PROTECTS THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By providing a Sanitary Method cf Transferring 
Soiled Books from One Pupil to Another 


Material 


The Holden Combination Repairing 


Outfit 


Takes Care of any Damage Occurring to the Inside of 
the Books 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 





UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 26 to AUGUST 6, 1912 


offers college courses for students to make 
up conditions in the following subjects: 


Chemistry, Domesti¢ Science, Economics and Sociolo 
ducation, English, French, German, History, Latin 
anual Training, Mathematics and Astronomy, an 
Physics, 

Advanced courses in these subjects may be 

taken to count toward a degree. 

Preparatory school students may also make 

= conditions for admission to college in: 

Chemistry, English, French, German, History 

Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, and 

Physics. 

For Circular address 


ROBERT J. ALEY, President 
ORONO, MAINE 





held a Recreation Institute for all the 
Middle states here recently, the fol- 
lowing organizations co-operating: 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, public schools, Chamber of 
Commerce, Civic Club, Boys’ Indus- 
trial Association, Settlement House, 
Catholic Gymnasium Association, 
State Board of Charities, Park (Play- 
ground) Commission, Board of Visi- 
tation, Parent-Teachers’ Association. 


—_—— 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. To the deep re- 
gret and great surprise of all. inter- 
ested in Johns Hopkins University, 


Dr. Ira Remsen has resigned as 
president of that institution. He 
will, however, retain a professorship 


of chemistty. His resignation takes 
effect at the end of the present aca- 
demic year. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


_ 


ALABAMA. 

BIRMINGHAM. The tragic 
death of Ex-Governor Aycock was a 
sad blow to the teachers at the annual 
meeting of the Alabama Teachers’ 
Association, and it gave a sombre 
character to the work of the three 
days. But the meeting was such that 
everyone realized how surely the 
Alabama teachers have become a 





SCHOOLS and 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


UNIVERSITY OF 
VERMONT 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Burlington, Vermont 


JULY 1 to AUGUST 9 


COLLEGES 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
aa interpreter. A beautiful new buildin 
summer sessions. Catalogue and ful) in® 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Situated in the most beautiful region in America 
where the air, coming over mountains and lakes, 
js cool and bracing, the University of Vermont is 
especially attractive in the summer. 
planned primarily for teachers. 
tors from other institutions have been added to the 
faculty for the summer. 


The session is 
Prominent educa- 


For information address 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1912 


One hundred and fifty courses in academic 
and professiona! work. The attention of 
teachers is especially called to the following 
features of the eighteenth session—July I— 
August9, MODERN EDUCATIONAL PROB- 
LEMS by Chancellor Brown, Dean Balliet 
and others; PSYCHOLOGY by Dr. J. Carle- 
ton Bell; INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION by Dr. 
Charles J. Pickett; ELEMENTS OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND OF SOCIAL STATISTICS by 
Dr. Leonard P. Ayres; PLAYGROUNDS AND 
EDUCATIONAL CENTERS by Mr. Lee F. 
Hanmer; THE WIDER USE OF THE 
SCHOOL PLANT by Mr. Clarence A. Perry ; 
PRACTICAL WORK IN GAMES, FOLK 
DANCING AND GROUP ORGANIZATION 
by William R. Harper. 
For information address 


George C. Sprague, New York University 
32 Waverly Place, New York City 


Middlebury College 


Summer Session 
JULY 2 TO AUGUST 9 


The largest and most popular teachers’ re- 
sort in Vermont. Located in the Green 
Mountains. Boating, tennis, mountain climb- 
ing, and other outdoor sports. A strong fac- 
ulty from college and a faculties. 
Valuable courses in Education, Psychology, 
Languages, Sciences, Mathematics, Art and 
Domestic Science. Credit for college and 
graduate work. The tuition and rie | ex- 
yenses very low. Write for illustrated book- 
Address 


RAYMOND McFARLAND, Director, 
Middlebury, Vermont. 


et. 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. Boypgsn, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 
Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prt- 
MAN, Principal. 


THE 
Special Class For 


Backward Children 


An Educational Experiment con- 
ducted for the Instruction of 
Teachers and Other Students of 
Child Welfare by The Psycho- 
logical Laboratory and Clinic of 
the University of Penna. 
Reported by LIGHTNER WIT- 
MER, Pu.D., with chapters by 
Arthur Holmes, Px.D., Eliza- 
beth E. Farrell, and Louise S. 
Bryant. Pp. 275, 42 illus.. cloth. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 


The Psychological Clinic Press 


36th & Woodland Ave.. Phila., Pa. 
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The Holden 


G. W. HOLDEN, President 






The attend- 


great working body. 
ance, well up to 3,000, was a record- 


breaker. Ihe program had been well 
prepared. The president, D. R. 
Murphey of Anniston, and Superin- 
tendent Phillips, who boomed the 
meeting so successfully in the Educa- 
tional Exchange, should feel proud of 
their work. H. H. Holmes of Co- 
lumbia made the banquet a great suc- 
cess, with Charles A. Brown of the 
Central high school as_ toastmaster. 
The meeting of the high school sec- 
tion was fine. The paper and dem- 
onstrations of M. T. Fullan of An- 


burn on “Some Experiments of Stu- 
dent-Made Apparatus for Demon- 
stration and Laboratory Work in 


High School Physics” were far- above 
the average. Another good paper in 


this section was that by H. H. 
Holmes on “How to Get the High 
School in Touch with the Commun- 
ity.” At the general sessions there 
were great attractions. Governor 


O’Neal gave a careful outline of edu- 
cational conditions and needs within 
the state. He was followed, by Ex- 
Governor Aycock, who had already 
impressed the audience with the story 
of the long battles of education which 


he had fought and his campaign 
stumping North Carolina for four 
years “in an effort to arouse public 


sentiment against illiteracy and _ in 
favor of opening the doors of schools 
to every child” when death took him 
away. 
TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. The Middle Ten- 
nessee Teachers’ Association had the 
great good fortune of meeting in 
Nashville this year at the same time 
that the Conference for Education in 
the South met in the city. The 
week of April 3 to 10 was a great 


convention week in Nashville. Be- 
sides these two conventions there 
was the convention of College 


Women of the South and the South- 
ern Commercial Congress. 

The primary section of the Middle 
Tennessee Association had a success- 
ful session under the chairmanship of 
Miss Eugenia Nelson of Murfrees- 
boro. There were two good papers at 
the secondary school section, by W. 
F. Moncrief of the City high school 
and Professor Hand of the Univer- 
Sity of South Carolina. In the ab- 
sence of W. F.,Thompson of Shelby- 
ville, W. R. Manlove presided over 
the superintendents’ section. W. B. 
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It is NOT A BLOTTER, but a Real Substitute for Linem-or Cotton Towels 
Tough enough to withstand rubbin 


tation of the skin. 
even when wet. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT'S CERTIFICATE 


A public examination of persons wishing to 
obtain the certificate of approval of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education for the posi- 
tion of superintendent of schools, in accord- 
ance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will be 
held in Boston July 2 and 3, 1912. 

For further information write to Commis- 
sioner of Education. 


Room 500, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 





SCHOOL MEN WANTED: We have good 


territories for several high grade 
school men. Our work is pleasant and 
profitable. We have a high class line 


that sells to druggists and general 
stores. It is well advertised. For all 
men who make a good showing for us 
during the summer months we have a 
permanent position to offer. Givefull 
particulars in first letter and write, 


F, E. SANBORN, Box 332, Omaha, Nebr. 


THE HOLDEN FIBRE TOWEL 


Made from the strongest known Fibres, similar to those that have made 


The Holden Book Cover Famous the World Over 


Massachusetts Cities Must Do Away with the Roller Towel 


The HOLDEN FIBRE TOWEL 


Absorbent enough_to take up all moisture. 
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outwears any other article made 


g. Soft enough to avoid any irti- 
Pliable 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y and Mer. 


BROWRnN'’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Relieve Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Coughs, Bron- 
chial and Asthmatic Complaints. Unexcelled for 
clearing the voice, Sixty years’ reputation. 
Free from opiates or anvthing harmful. Sold 
only in boxes. Sample mailed free. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 





MENEELY & CO. 


aS" | BEL 


SALARY INCREASE. 
WOULD YOU LIKE TO ADD 25 
% TO 50 % TO YOUR SALARY 
by summer vacation work? Then 
write Dept. Z, Box 1835, Boston, 
about yourself. 








Somet hing new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDNUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been plannec especially for the busy teacher. 


offer a practical means of presentin 
ings which develop the idea of how 


They 


to the class a series of mechanical draw- 


Yorking Drawings are made, of accurate 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. 


No models or solids are needed 


and the objects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. 


Per set, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thi mas Charlier (i @ - 
pany,80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street 





SOLID CAKE—NO WASTE 
Sa polio 
Cleans when others fail 


and requires 


less effort 





No Dirt Can Resist It 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 28 E, Jackson Blvd. 
Washington, D. C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col, 920 Central 
Savings Bank Building 


New York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. 


BOSTON 


2A PARK ST 
Portland, Ore., 610 Swetiand Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 343 Douglas Bidg. 





Four For One 
The New England Publishing 


Company wishes to secure 
copies of the 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin -+ Tenth JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


AGENCY 


** Spokane, Washington ** Year 





If available for a position in the West try 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


913—ist National Bank Bid¢g., 


Denver, Colo. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


623 So. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Hil. 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Exenty ctx year. Best Schools and College 
to our new booklet ‘Teaching as a Bus 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boisé, Idaho. 


e3 everywhere our 
ess.” 


rmanent clients. YOU want 


Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 





PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L LOV8, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspendence and Personal Calls 





a ee EM SITPERINTENDENTS,PRINCIPALS 


Rac AVY INT TEACHERS 


DENVER COLO 


7 it, a An be 1 Oe 


AND TEACHERS, desiring to teach 
in the West, should write us at 
once. Wm. Ruffer, A. B., Manager. 











Boyd of Cookeville read a fine paper 
on “The Needs of the Backward 
Child.” W. C. Howell of Stewart 
county was elected chairman oi the 
department for next year, and J. A. 
White of Hohenwald secretary. 

The history teachers of Tennessee 
have started a state organization, 
with James D. Hoskins of Knoxville 
for president, J. A. Robins of Mc- 
Kenzie and Max Souby of Murfrees- 
boro, vice-presidents, and St. George 
L. Sioussat of Nashville, secretary- 
treasurer. The organization, which 
took for its name, “The Tennessee 
History Teachers’ Association,” will 
be devoted to historical research. 

In a Bureau of Education circular 
we read of three new departures in 
the school system of this city. Free 
text-books have been provided for 
I B grade since February 1, and if 
the plan proves satisfactory it will be 
carried on by adding two grades each 
year. One schoolhouse is now 
opened evenings for social and rec- 
reational purposes. The president 
of the school board has been au- 
thorized to appoint a committee to 
investigate and report on the advisa- 
bility of granting pensions to super- 
annuated teachers. 


TEXAS. 


HOUSTON. Houston is just 
starting on a very interesting devel- 
opment in its school playgrounds. 
A year ago a bond issue of ~ $500,000 
was passed for the erection of new 
school buildings and for the exten- 
sion of »school playgrounds. This 
has led toa new policy for the board, 
and they are now securing grounds 
large enough to make a school park 
or recreation centre in connection 
with a number of the schools. There 
are many who have always felt that a 
system of recreation centres such as 
those of Chieago beléng rather to 


the school board than the _ park 
board. 

The Rust school site is three and a 
half acres, and is to have a swimming 
pool attached to it. A site of five 
acres for a new school has been given 
the city in the southern part of the 
city. Negotiations are practically 
complete for the acquiring of another 
tract of six acres for a new school in 
the eastern part of town, and nego- 
tiations are under way to secure the 
old Rice institute grounds of seven 
and a half acres for a fourth site. 
Mayor Rice, who is very nearly all- 
powerful in Houston, has committed 
himself to swimming pools in all the 
new schools. 

Houston made a serious mistake 
in the location of its old schools by 
putting the school in the centre of 
the site selected, but she is making 
the best of it now by playing indoor 
baseball and volley ball on the front 
lawns of the schools. A number of 
them have as many as three or four 
indoor baseball diamonds marked off 
on the front lawn, and, strange to 
say, the Burmuda grass with which 
they are covered seems to stand the 
wear. Houston is somewhat unique 
in the amount of indoor baseball 
played by the girls. There are three 
or four girls’ teams at every school. 
On the whole Superintendent Horn 
has a somewhat unique opportunity 
to work out the recreation centre 
idea in connection with a school sys- 
tem. There will be gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, auditoriums, and 
domestic science’ rooms in all the 
new schools, so that the building will 
be really suited to its social use.by 
the community in the evening. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. It has been arranged 
that there shall bera greater area set 
aside for small City gardens than last 


OR 


FEBRUARY 16, 1911 
MARCH 16, 1911 


FRED DICK, Ex, State Supt., Mer. For cach copy returned your subscrip- 
tion to the Journal of Education wilf 


be extended one month. 





year, although there was a great deal 
of space given them last summer. 
Probably 400 families can be pro- 
vided for this year. Each garden 
measures an eighth of an acre and 
rents for $1.50 a season. Some of 
these gardens have yielded $25 in 
season to poor families. Owners of 
vacant land in different parts of the 
city have co-operated willingly. 

ROCKFORD. The annual report 
of County Superintendent O. J. Kern 
is an unusual document. It is filled 
with excellent cuts, and altogether it 
gives a clearer idea of the schools of 
the county, especially the consoli- 
dated school, than one is apt to get 
ffom a superintendent’s report. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

BISMARCK. High School In- 
spector Richard Heyward traveled 
about 15,000 miles last year, doing 
his work of inspection’ and recom- 
mending that school. boards get bet- 
ter equipment for the teaching of sci- 
ences and agriculture, better libra- 
ries for English and history instruc- 
tion, additional teachers, better jani- 
tor service, improvement and con- 
stant use of the ventilating systems, 
proper management of light by using 
suitable shades, more rooms, better 
attendance, and better records. And 
all these recommendations were re- 
ceived in the kindly spirit in which 
they were given, and usually they 
were acted upon. 


MINNESOTA. 

ST. PAUL. Ernest B. Hoag of 
the University of California is com- 
ing to St. Paul in August to organize 
a division of child hygiene for the 
state board of health. 


WISCONSIN. 

OSHKOSH. Beginning with the 
present freshman class in the Osh- 
kosh high school, the board has pur- 
chased text-books and will rent them 
to the pupils, according to the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education. One 
dollar is charged for the rents of the 
books for each semester. There are 
now 691 students in the high school. 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND. The quarterly 
plan of promotion has been abolished 
and the semi-annual plan substituted. 


KANSAS. 
LAWRENCE. Out of 2,000 stu- 
dents at the University of Kansas 
last year only twenty-six failed in 
their year’s work, juse a little over 
one per cent. 
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Educational Reports and Pam- 
phiets 


American Association for Labor 
Legislation. Proceedings Wash- 
ing (Fifth) Meeting, December, 
1911. 


© “Attleborough, Mass. 1911 -Report. 


Superintendent Lewis A. Fales. 

Bureau of Municipal Research, N. Y. 
“Outside Co-operation with the 
Public Schools of Greater New 
York.” 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 36th 
Annual Report, 1911. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
Register and Twenty-fourth Offi- 
eial Announcement, 1912. 

Farmers’ National Congress of the 
United States. Official Proceed- 
ings, 1911. Thirty-first Annual 
Session at Columbus, October 12- 
16. 

Gardner, Mass. 1911 Report. Su- 
perintendent F. S. Pope. 

Great Barrington, Mass. 1911-1912 
Report. Superintendent J. Francis 
Allison. 

Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Proceedings. 1911. | Pe: J 
Turpin, editor. 

Kentucky Schools Laws by the Leg- 
islature of 1912. 

Maine. Annual Report, State Super- 
intendent Payson Smith. 

Marblehead, Mass. Report, year 
ending February 29, 1912. Superin- 
tendent C. F. Carroll. 

Milton, Mass. 1911 Report. Super- 
intendent A. J. Jacoby. 

National Association for the Study 
and Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. Proceedings Second Annual 
Conference, December, 1911. 

New York State Education Depart- 
ment. Bulletin 507. Twenty-fifth 
Annual Report Library School. 

New York, N. Y. Thirteenth An- 
Tual - Report. Superintendent 
William H. Maxwell. 

New Bedford, Mass. 1911 Report. 
Superintendent Allen P. Keith. 

North Carolina Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, J. Y.-. Joyner. 
' Bulletin XVIII, “A Decade of 
Educational Progress in North 
Carolina.” 

Northampton, Mass, 1911 Report. 
Superintendent Fayette K. Cong- 
don. 

Natick, Mass. 1911 Report. Super- 
intendent John D. Brooks. 

ario, Canada. Report of the 
Minister of Education, R. A. Pyne, 

* for year 1911. 

Pasadena, Calif. 1911 Report. Su- 
perintendent J. M. Rhodes. 

Russell Sage Foundation. No. 105. 
“How the ‘Fourth’ Was Celebrated 
in 1911.” Prepared by Lee F. 
Hanmer. 

Spencer, Mass. 1911-1912 Report. 
Superintendent Charles F. Adams. 

“Phe Child in the Making.” Dr. J. 
N. Hurty, State Health Commis- 
sioner, Indiana. 

University of Missouri, Bulletin, 
Education Series, I,: 3. “Journal- 
ism for Teachers.” By Frank L. 
Martin. 

United States Bureau of Education. 
Bulletin 1911: No. 19. “Statistics of 
State Universities and Other Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education Par- 
fially Supported by the State.” 

Or the year ended June 30, 1911. 

United States Bureau of Education. 

1912: 5. “A Study of School Ex- 

‘ oon, of City School Systems,” 

lan D. Updegraff. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 








VISITED at work is one of the nicer ways The Schoo] Bulletin Teachers Agency has 
of filling positions and it is done more and more each year through our in- 
strumentality. In March, 1912, the Superintendent of schools at Winchester, Mass., asked 
us to name three candidates for a position in science whom he could visit at work. We 
named three whom we considered the most fitting at the salary of $750-5800 which he 
offered, One in Eastern New York, one in central New York, and one in western New 
York. He visited al! three at work and AT ern New York. In March, also, the prin- 
the choice finajly fell to the one in east- cipal of a fine private school in Wilming- 
ton, Delawate, wrote us asking us to name for his consideration the three most promising 
men we had fora position in science and athletics, whom he could see personally Wwe 
recommended our three strongest men and he started out to visit all three. He was so 
well pleased with the first man he met, who was a Pennsylvania graduate, 1912, with a 
fine scholarship record and an athletic record equally good,that he tock him without 
going further ving him $1,200 without his having had any previous W 
experience. Th is, one might agree, a nice kind Of Teachers Agency R 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


~“ BREWER weency 











™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenus 


New York 
de teachere te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY inyosuees to co 


and Families 

and FOREIGN pute Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and Gov- 

aia , forevery department of truction; recommends good Schools to parents. Cal) on 
ress 


. Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY ain Since tte ene oot 2888 
— pees — positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 














PECI ALISTS with gooa general education wanted [or department work im 
High, Pre tory and Norma’ Schools and Colleges in Penn. 
sylvania and otber States. Genlie senaieun with ability to teach some ebgtecede = 
tem of music and drawing secure or pete $70 per month. For furt 
information, address THE ACB , AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Cooperating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIN, 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 

and in M ta, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 


Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “.2°ecto2 stress Benton 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to schoo) officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 333 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Asetists Teachere in obtaining, 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chape) &t., Albany, N. ¥ 


TEACHERS . THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers will 
° be filled in the Middle West during the coming 
year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Now isthe time to apply. Write at once to 


THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 
(Ex-State Sup?. of Schools.) H. A. USTRUD, Manager. 


A COME OUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 


“placing service” is unique in the educational field. Wedo not send 
PLACING | xox prince 


you printed notification blanks telling you to ‘‘go after” vacancies or ru- 
mored vacancies. We write up and send the employer a special) bound report 

FOR Kindly send me your booklet,""A Placing Agency for Teachers: The 
Way it Works.’’ 


upon your qualifications, showing preparation, persovality, credentials and 
Wo pene ia 














experience. This costs us money, but it places you in the position you desire 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Chamber of Commerce Bullding, Denver, Colo. 
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OLDEN STATE LIMITED | 


Daily Between 








Over 
San Francisco, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Three- y 
' 4 Quarters Chicago via Los Angeles and E! Paso. 
Visible Writing of a Million 


A train modern in every respect and catering 


Oe 
Rem | n¢gton | to the comfort and convenience of travelers 


A en route between California and the East, 

Typewriters } A line of easy grades and scenic features. 

are in use today—more than any other | Electric lighted standard sleeping cars, obser- 

make, and more than many others com- | vation car, library, buffet, ladies’ parlor, obser- 

bined. Di is vende | vation rotunda, dining service meeting the 
what this means to the typist ? most exacting requirements. 


It means that the opportunities of the Remington 
. Typist are greater than those of any other ty pist— 
» or.of many others combined. 


From ever int of view, it pays ESE age | , *fs 
«Recognized Leader Among Typewrien.” || | Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Remington Typewriter Company | Southern Pacific 





(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


\= _ J} SEE AGENTS 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION NUMBER 


What progress has been made with Medical Inspection in your city ? 
is the legislation on Medical Inspection up to date in your State ? 

Are the legislative provisions enforced? What difficulties are met ? 

is there any justifiable. opposition to Medical Inspection ? 











These are some of the questions discussed at the Sixth Congress of the 


AMERICAN SCHOOL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


which will be-reported in our Medical Inspection Number. The following subjects will 
be discussed among others, each of them by a recognized expert :— 


“SUGGESTION IN SCKOOL HYGIENE” “HEATING AND VENTILATING” 
“THE MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILD” “SCHOOL HYGIENE IN MASSACHUSETTS” 
“MEDICAL INSPECTION AND THE PRACTICE “A STUDY IN RETARDATION” 

OF THE PHYSICIAN AND THE DENTIST” “ MEDICAL INSPECTION IN VIRGINIA” 














Send Orders in Advance 5 Cents a Copy 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 




















